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PROPHETS OF IND. 



PREFACE. 


The third volume oP^the “Gleanings’* Is out. 
We cannot sufficiently express our gratitude to- 
Avards our readers for the verj kiml reception 
they have given to the previous two volumes of 
our humble attempts to pi^pularise Indian 
mythology and religion. We sincerely hope that 
the third volume the “Prophets” would receive the 
same kind reception as its elder sisters did. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The earliest record ol reli^on that we meet 
with in the pages of history or even in the 
annal*? of nations is that of the Hindus. Before 
the relisions of Egygt or Gr^^ce or Rome nere 
ever heard of, the religion of the Hindus had 
already grown to be a great structure. ^ 

The Religion of the Hindus is not ogly jhc 
oldest religion of the world, but it Ts the most 
novel religion amongst all the religions of the 
civilised societies. It is not like the old religions of 
Eg)'pt, Greece or Rome; it is not like the modern 
religions of the Christians or of the Mahomedans.'- 
It Is not one religion, — it is not one structure. . 
It might be compared with an oriental pal.ace, 
matchless i(i beauty and grandeur and uncom- 
parable in extensiveness It is like the palace, 
which if ^een from a distance will .ippear 
to be but one stupendous building,Jbut if examined 
closely, and if seen from the foot of its walls, it^ 
would appear to be a pile of buildings, one rising , 
above the other. 

The Rel'gioc of the Hindus is not one»religion, 

* It is a mass of rellgionsj hll grouped together and 



* arranged according to their different characterestics. 

By the word religion we generally understand one 
^ theology n^i one mytiiotogy of a particular sect, but 
by the word Hindu religion none should understand 
one theology or one mythology. It Is infinite In 
everything, — Its mythologj' is as extensive as its 
theologj', its SAasfrat are as Innumerable as its 
gods and goddesf««^.« ^ 

Is then Hinduism a mass of superistitions ? fs 
then the f^oasted religion of the Hindus nothing 
b^t J> group of the grossest paganism ? It Is 
nether superstition nor paganism. It Is something 
so ^ cry grand that it is impossible to understand 
it, unless one devotes much of his time and labour 
to fathom its unfathomable depth of sublimity. 

It is better for us to quote the most excellent 
address deli^ ered before the Parliament of Religions 
in Chicago by one nho has not only read the 
Hindu Shastras through and through but who has 
realised the highest Ideal of the religion of the 
fjciXRiahis. Perhaps it is the best sk^ch of Hindu- 
ism that was cvfr nritten or toW. 

“The Hindus have received their religion ' 
through revelation, the Vedas. They hold that 
the Veda-s are nithout beginning and uilhout 
end. It may sound ludicrous t« this audience, 
how a book- ran be without beginning or end But* 



by tJ)e Vedas no books are meant. They mean 
the accumulated treasury of spiritual laws discovered 
by different persons in different times. Just as 
the law of gravitation existed before its discovery, 
and would exist if all humanity (orgot it, so with 
the laws that govern the spritual norld. The 
moral, ethical and spiritual relations between souls 
and souls and between Individual spirits and tbe 
Father of all spirits \\*cre thetc^before their dis- 
covery and would remain even If we forgot them. 
The discoverers ot these laws are called Rishis, 
and we honour them as perfected bemgs/anff f 
am glad to tell tliis audience that some of the 
very best of them were women. * 

Here it may be said that the law as laws may 
be without end, but they must hat'c had a begin- 
ning. The Vedas teach us th.it creation is with- 
out beginning or end. Science has proved to us 
that the sum total of the cosmic energy is the 
same throughout ali. Tlien if there was a time 
where nothing existed, where was all this manifes- 
ted energy? Some say it was in a potential form 
in God. Cut then God is soinetim€s potential and 
sometimes kinetic, which would make him mutable, 
and everything mutable is a compound, and every- 
thing compound must .undergo that clian^e wiiicli 
• is called destruction .’therefore God would die 


some idiots, and only drag on a miserable exia- 
tence. Why, if they are all created, does a just 
and merciful God create onf happy other un- 
happy — why is he so partial? Nor would it mend 
matters in the least by holding that those that 
are miserable in this life will be perfect in a future. 
Why should a man be miserable here in the reign 
of a Just and merciful, ^od ? It does not 
give us any cause, but simply a cruel act of 
an all-powerfull being, and therefore unscien- 
tific. Their must have been causes, flien, to make 
a man miserable or happy before Ms birth, and 
those were his past actions. Are not all the ten- 
dencies of the mind and those of the body 
answered for by inherited aptitude from parents ? 
Here are the two parallel lines of existence,— one 
that of the mind, the other that of matter. If 
'matter and its transformation answer for all that 
we have, Jhere is no necessity of supposing the 
existence of a soul. But it cannot be proved that 
thought I^s been evolved out of matt^-, and if a 
philosophical n\onism is inevitable, spiritual 
monism is certainly logical and no less desirable. 

We cannot deny that bodies inherit certain ten- 
dencies from hcridit)', but these tendencies only 
mean the s<^ular configuration, through which a 
peculiar mind a]on<v can act in, a peculiar >\.av 



present is determined by our past actions, and tfee 
future will be by the piesent; that it will go on 
evolving up or reverting |»ack froij, birth to birth 
and death to death. But here is another questior?. 
Is man a tiny boat in a temped, raised one moment 
on the foamy crest of a billoiv and dashed dow n 
into a yawning chasm the next, rolling to and fro 
at the mercy of goo^ and bjd^ctions, — a powerless, 
helpless wreck in an ever*raging, ever-rushing, 
uncompromising current of .cause and effect — a little 
moth placed under the wheel of causation, which 
rolls on crushing everything in Us w^y, and waits 
not for the widow’s te.irs or the orphan’s cry ? The 
heart sinks at the idea, yet this is the law of luature. 
Is thore no hope ? Is there no escape ? Was the 
cry that went up from the bottom of the heart of 
despair. It reached the throne of mercy, and 
words of hope and consolation came down and 
inspired ^ Vedic sage, and he stood up before the* 
world and in trumpet voice proclaimed the glad 
tidings tg the world. " Hear ye childrei^of immortal 
bliss, even ye that reside in higher spheres, I have 
found the Ancient One, who is beyond all darkness, 
all delusions, and knowing Him alone you shall 
be saved from death over again Children of im- 
mortal blibs,»what a sweet, what a hopeful name (” 
Allow me to call ) oi», brelhern, by that swe*t name, 



word they use is therefore mukti- — freedom, free- 
dom from the bonds of imperfection, freedom from 
death and misery. ^ 

And this bondage can only fall off through the* 
niercy of God, and this mercj^comes on the pure, 
so purity is the condition of his mercy. How’ that 
mercy acts ? He reveals himself to the pure heart, 
and the pure and the stainfps^man sees God, yea 
even in this life, and then, and then only all the 
crookedness of the heart is made straight. Then 
all doubt ceases. He is no more the freak of a 
terrible law of causation. So this* is the Very 
centre, the very vital conception of Hinduism. 
The Hindu does not want to live upon words and 
theories— 'if there are existences beyond the ordi- 
nary sensual existence, he wants to come face to 
face w'ith them. If there is a soul in him which 
fs not matter, if there is an all merciful universal 
soul, he wdll go to him direct. He must see him, 
and that alone can destroy all doubts. So the best 
proof a f^indu sage gives about the soul, about 
God, is “I have seen the soul ; I have seen God.” 
And that is the only condition of perfection. The’ 
Hindu religion does not consist in struggles and 
attempts to believe a certain doctrine or dogma, 
but in realizing ; not rn believing, but in being and 
becoming. 



So the nhole slruggle in their system is 3 
constant struggle to become perfect, to become 
divine, to TQijch God apd see God, and this reach- 
‘ ing God, seeing God, becoming perfect, even as 
the Father In Hfaven is perfect, constitutes tlie 
the religion of the Hindus. 

And ivhat becomes of man nhen he becomes 
perfect ? He liv^s p life of bliss, infinite. He 
enjoys infinite and perfect bliss, having obtained 
the only thing in which man ought to have 
pleasure, God, and enjoys the bliss with God. So 
far all the Hindus arc agreed. This is the common 
religion of all the sects of India ; but then the 
question comes, perfection Is absolute, and the 
absolute cannot be two or three. It cannot have 
any qualities. It cannot be au individual. And 
50 when a soul becomes perfect and absolute, it 
must became one with Brahma, arrd he would only- 
-talire the Lord as the perlectlon, the reality, of 
his own nature and existence, the existence 
absolute, knowledge absolute, and life qbsolute. 

U it is happiness to enjoy the consciousness of 
*this small body, it must be more happiness to enjoy 
the consuousness of t^vo bodies, so three, four, 
five; and the aim, the ultimate of happiness would 
be reached when it would* becotje a unUersal 
coiisciou 5 ne«s. • Therefore, • to gain this infinite* 



universal individuality must go. Then alone can, 
death cease uhen I am one with life, then alone 
can misery cease when I am one w^tji happiness 
itself;; then alone can all errors cease when I am • 
one with knowledge itself; aifd it is the neces. 
sary scientiHc conclusion, science has proved to me 
that physical individuality is a delusion, that really 
my bod}' is one little continuq<isIy changing body, 
in an unbroken ocean of matter, and the Adwaitam 
is the necessary conclusion with my other coun- 
terpart mind. * 

Science is nothing but the finding df unity, and 
as any science can reach the perfect unity, it would 
stop from further progress, because it would reach 
the goal ; thus chemistry cannot progress farther, 
when it would discover one element out of which 
all others could be made. Physics would stop 
when it would be able to fulfil its services in dis- 
covering onp energy of which all the others are 
but the manifestations, and the science of religion 
becomes f^prfect when it discovers Hipi who is 
the one life in a universe of death ; Him who is 
the constant basis of an everchanging world ; One 
who is the only soul of which all souls are but 
delusive manifestations. Thus w'as it, through 
multiplicity a»cl duality, the ultimate amity was 
reached, and religion»c5n go no father, and this 




^s'the goal of ail, again and again, science after 
science, again and again. 

And alljSflence is ^ouod to come to this con- 
' elusion in the long run. Manifestation, and not 
creation, is the woHd of science to-day, and he is 
only glad that what he had cherished in hfs bosom 
for ages is going to be taught in some forcible 
language, and \\itK further light by the latest 
conclusions of science. 

Descend we now from the aspirations of philo- 
sophy to the* religion of the ignorant ? On the very 
outset, I ma^' tell you that there is oo pholytfaeism 
In Indix In very temple, if one stands by and 
listens, he will 6Bd the worshippers applying all 
the attributes of God, including Omnipresence, to 
these images. 

The tree is known by its fruits; and when I 
have seen amongst them that are called idolatr- 
ous men, the like of whom in morality and spiri- 
tuality and love, I have never seen anp’ihere, f 
stop and »ask myself. Can sin beget holiness ? 

As we find that somehow or eother, by the laws 
of our constitution, we liave got to associate our 
ideas of infinity with the ideal of blue sky, or a 
sea; the omnipresence, covering the idea of holi- 
ness with*an idol of a church or a< mosque, or 
crpss s*^ the «Htndus li^-e associated the Wea<‘ * 



o( holiness, purity, truth omnipresence, and all 
other ideas with different images and forms. But 
with this difference; upoji certaln^^ctions some 
are drawn their whole lives to their idol of a church 
and never rise higher, because* with them religion 
means an intellectual assent to certain doctrines 
and doing good to their fellows. The whole reli- 
gion of the Hindu is^center^d Jn realization. Man 
is to become divine, realizing the divine, and, 
therefore, idol or temple or church or books, are 
only the supports, the helps of his spiritual child- 
hood, but on and on he must progres?. 

He must not stop anywherje; "external 
worship, material worship," says the Vadas " is 
the lowest stage ; struggling to rise high, mental 
prayer is the ne.\t stage, but the highest stage Is 
when the Lord has been realized." Mark the same 
'earnest man who was kneeling before the idol 
tell you Ijpreafter of struggles, "Him the sun 
cannot express, nor the moon nor the stars, the 
lightning fannot express Him, nor what we speak 
of fire ; through Him they all jshine." But with 
this difference, he does not abuse the images or 
call it sin. He recognizes in it a necessary stage 
of his life. 

But if a mtin can Yealize his divine nature with 
the help of an imag<*,*w’’ould it be •right to call it 
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a«sin ? Nor even when he has passed that stage 
that he should call it an error. To the Hindu 
man is not tr^yelling freyn error to truth, but from 
fruth to truth, from lower to higher truth. To 
him all the religions from the lowest fectichism 
to the highest absolutism mean so many attempts 
of the human soul to grasp and realize the Inhnite, 
determined by the condition o^ its birrh and asso- 
elation, and each of these mark’s a stage of 
progress, and ever)’ soul is a child eagle soaring 
higher and tiigher; gathering more and more 
strength till reachas the religious sun. 

Unity In variety is the plan of nature, and the 
Hindu has recognized it. Fveiy other religion lays 
down certain amount of fixed dogma, and tries to 
force the whole society through it. They lay down 
before society one coat which must fit Jack and 
Job, and Henry, alt alike. If it does not fit John 
or Henry, they muf go without coat to fover body. 
They have discovered that the absolute can only 
be realized or thought of or stated through the 
relative, and the, image, cross* or crescent are 
simply so many centers, — so many pegs to help 
the spiritual idea on. It is not that this help is 
necessary for every one, but for many, and those 
that do not need it, have no' rlghtcto say that it 
is wrong. 



tiling the same truth reigns; the I^rcl has tlcclare(f 
to the Hindu his incamrtion as Krishna, “ I am 
in every reHf,bn as the* thread through string of 
pearls. And whercevcr thou seest extraordinarr 
holiness and extraordinary power raising and puri- 
fying liumanity, know ye that I am there.” And 
«hal H-as the rc.sult ! Throuf^h the whole order of 
Sanskrit Philosophy, h challenge anybody to find^ 
any such expression as that the Hindu only would 
be saved anr^ not others. Says Vyas, “ We find 
perQ'Ct men even beyond the pale of our caste 
and creed.” 

The above short sketch of Hinduism might be 
called as the true essence and true spirit of the 
religion of the Hindus. But this religion is not 
like other religious formed by one man or at one 
time , it has been gradually formed through the 
course of many thousand years. It has been 
formulated by many prophets born pt different 
times and by many sages and saints. It would 
much help our readers to understand it more 
clearly if we giye a short historical and chrono- 
logical account of this great and grand religion. 
Following the footsteps of other great writers 
we shall divide the entire period of the rise and 
devolopement of Hinduism into ceven epochs. 
Each epoch has-its differeni literature and different 
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iMtig titc same truth reigns: the Lord has declared 
to the flindu his incarnrtion as Krishna, " I am 
in every rcllfcbn as ihct thread through string of 
pearls. And whercever tliou scest extraordinary 
holiness and cztraorJi/tary poivcr raising and puri- 
fying humanity, know ye that I am tlicre." And 
u hat was the result I Through the whole order of 
Sanskrit Philosophy, }> chall^'ige anybody to find, 
any such expression as that the Hindu only would 
be saved anc^ not others. Says Vyas, “ We find 
pcrllt'ct men even beyond the pale of our caste 
and creed." 

The above short sketch of Hinduism might be 
called as the true essence and true spirit of the 
religion of the Hindus. Out (his religion is not 
like other religious formed by one man or at one 
time , it has been gradually formed through the 
course of many thousand years. It has been ' 
formulated by many prophets born pt difTerent 
times and by many sages and saints. It would 
much help our readers to understand^ it more 
clearly if we giye a short historical and chrono' 
logical account of this great and grand religion. 
Following the footsteps of other great writers 
we shall divide the entire period of the rise and 
clevolopement of Hinduism into tseven epochs. 
Eacii epoch lias'Its different literature and different 
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h<^niittf“s of Nature, they praised the oninipotenceof 
the Spirit that ruled and guided that nature ; they 
» ere file fan men .ttn^-ngsl mankind to conccUc and 
to feel the existence of the Universal Spirit, — the 
Spirit >\hicli is the licgioning and the end of 
creation On one hand they rose in spirituality 
and on the other they ad\anccd in civilization. 
Thu' passed away more thsft five hundred years; 
the Hindus advanced in every way and the first seed 
of religion sown hy the innumerahle songs 
the Rig Wda, composed and sung by different 
men in different places, all breathing more or Jess 
the spirit q( lo%u and veneration to that Supreme 
Being who rules over the infinite universe. 

TJiuscndcd.it might be said, if c first period 
of the Hindu religion. Nest we find that the 
Hindus were not satisfied by singing the praise 
of (jod or by expressing in ’sweet poesy the 
and veneration th.al they bore for Him. They bad 
been gradually J.aid away to a higher aspiration, — 
an aspiration to get nearer to thet great Spirit, 
whose universt is so grand, sablime and beautiful. 
Many of the thoughtful men amongst them had 
turned their mind to find out the means to get 
nearer to God and happiness. Two different 
ckasseS" of men were following tc\o different paths 
to reach tli?^ goal whicft was the ahii of aft. 
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beauties of Nature, they praised the omnipotence of 
(be Spirit that ruled and guided that nature ; they 
were llic feet men amgngst mankind to conceive and 
to feel the existence of the Cniversal Spirit, — the 
Spirit which is the beginning and the end of 
creation. On one hand they rose in spirituality 
and on the other they advanced in civilization. 
Thus passed away more lh?n five hundred years ; 
the Hindus advanced in every way and the first seed 
of religion^wdb sown by the innumerable songs 
ttf the Kig Veda, composed and sung by different 
men in different places, all breathing more or less 
the spirit of love and veneration to that Supreme 
Being who rules over the infinite universe. 

Thus ended, it might be said, tte first period 
of the Hindu religion. Next we find that the 
Hindus were not satisfied by singing the praise 
of God or by expressing in ' sweet poesy the love 
and veneration that they bore for Him. They bad 
been gradually laid away to a higher aspiration, — 
.in asjHtatian to get nearer to tint great Spint, 
whoae uniiersf is so grand, sabJime and beautiful. 
Many of the thoughtful men amongst them had 
Surned their mind to find out the means to get 
nearer to God and happiness. Two different 
classes’ of men were following tfivo different paths 
Jo reach ihi goal wlifclt was the aim of all. 




One class wrote works after \%ork-s formulating 
innumerable cerimonials, wliicli they declared, 
would purify the mind, beget \irtuc andjead men 
to heaven. Hut the other class gave little im* 
portance to the ceremonials anti took a line of 
works which might be called the first birth of 
philosophy in the world. One tried to re.ach 
God by visible works, the others by mental 
culture. Hut both were nothing but the second 
steps in the dcvclopemcnt of the Hindu Religion. 

Both parties have left behind them ufo dilTcrcnt 
literatures; one of them is known b>*thc name 
of Dramhanas and tiie other by Upmushads 

This period extended for more than five liund* 
rad years and from the literature ol the period 
we can very, distinctly see that llie Hindus 
had advanced much further on in the path of pro- 
gress and civilisation. They had extended their 
settlements' further eastwards and had taken pos- 
session of the beautiful and the most fertile \ alley of 
the Ganges and the Yamuna They hai^ estab- 
lished diflercnt kingdoms with big and flourishing 
'cities and had made much progress in every 
department of literature, science and arts 

Thus ended the second ^nod of Hinduism , and 
it entered into it^tliird epoch which was tljc most 
brilliant age not onlv of.the rtligion pf the Hindus, 
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but of al] that constitute civilisation and progress. 
This is the age when the Hindu race became the 
master of ^%dia from ^hc hoary f/imafayas to (he 
(lark blue sea ; this b the age when great kingdoms- 
flouriahcd -and powerful potentates ruled, — this is 
the age when the great battle of Kurukhetra was 
faught and the greatest of all great prophets, 
Srikrijltna was boro » Ihis^/s (he age n hen Yaska 
wrote his Nirukla and Paniui his grammar, this 
is the age when Patanjoli wrote his Yoga and 
K^pila his*’ Shankya philosophy, this is the age 
when Vaysa compiled the Vedas and Vaimiki 
wrote his ^amayana. When all the world was 
grovelling tn darkness, the Hindu race lived In 
a high state of civilization and progress. Unlike 
the preCeeding bvo epochs of the Hindu religion 
we shall calculate the age of this period as not 
less than one thousand years. Its beginning was. 
the birth of Kapila and other philosophers, its 
middle was the battle of Kurukhetra, its end was 
the risclof Budbisra. * ^ 

The fourth period of Hinduism is its passing 
through Budhism. It is the general belief that 
Budhism. is quite a dtsUnct religion. Nothing 
could be more erronibus than this opinion. We 
have triqdto show later on tbatthesBudha preached- 
the same religion as tfaat*oF Sreckrishna. 




Budhism flourished in India more than a thousand 
years, — the period of Budhism is the period of 
the highest state of Hindu ci\i(i^lion. «« 

But with the end of the Budhistic period came 
a lime which was a great change. It was a time 
of transition. As on one hand the religion of 
the Hindus gradually expanded and grew in 
strength and sublimit)« so on4he other the Hindu 
civilisation grew on age and attained dotage. 

The filth epoch began In great br^Iiancy, hut 
ended in great darkness. It began with tie 
reign of Vikramaditya and the birth of Sankara’ 
char]a, it ended with the conquest ^ India by 
the raoslecn invaders. This period extended over 
seven hundred years; the first two hundred years- 
were of all brilliancy, the last five huedred were 
total darkness. This period might be termed 
the Pouranic period; — innumerable Puranas were 
written to extend the influence of Hinduism 
amongst the masses, — but all were in vain *, — ^the 
Hindu civil:^ation felf form its ethereal height and: 
darkness came where celestial ligh^ reigned. 

The sixth epoch of Hinduism is the hlahomedan- 
period. Even in darkness many sages and saints 
were born and many attempts were made to ex- 
tend the light •of Hinduism that was Beset by 
ignorance of darkness* The Hincfii civiVizaliore 



<licd, tlie Hindu supremacy «as gone, but the 
Hindu religion did not succumb to the ad-devouring 
encroachment of all destroying Time. Indeed it 
vanished from the external world, it disappeared 
from the general sveiely, udiicli was full of internal 
dissension and insurmountable ignorance and 
superstition, but still it lived and grew in the 
hearts of a few who lived faraway from tliese 
broils and dessentions of tijc Society. Silently it 
grew and silently it extended. Worse that can be 
said of it w<fs that H was in a dormant state. But it 
di3 not renfain long in such a state. It suddenly 
rose up and roared like a lion which was not dead 
but was merely asleep. After a thousand years’ 
sleep it shone in its own old brilliancy under the 
banner of Nemai Chaitanya. 

The last epoch of Hinduism is the modern age. 
In its sixth epoch it met one of the most powerful 
relif^ions on the earth, namely Mahomedanism, — in 
its last epoch it met with the most enlightened and 
the most^brilliant religion of the present age, name- 
ly Christianity, but neither of Jhem had been able 
to kill it. They had rather helped her to develope * 
itself and to giv'e fresh strength and granduer. 

Our opinion is that Hinduism is growing and 
developing. It was born with the ^weet and Sub- 
lime songs of the Vedas, — it manifested itself* 



through the truth and teachings of Srikrishna^ it 
developed to the higbc&t state of perfection the 
birth of GouiamBudha ^ 

It then passed through a great crisis by the 
formation of many religions and Tiy the supremacy 
of superstition and ignorance, but it gained its 
old strength by the birth ot Ncmai Chaitanya 
Hinduism is not l^e religion of one sect or of 
one cast as the general belief is It is the 
religion for all,— it is the religion for all humanity. 
When all the world became one country by steatji* 
ship and railways, and by commerce and con- 
quests, one more prophet was agaii; born to 
declare that Hindnism is the religion for all 
humanity. Hinduism is not what generally people 
take it for, Hinduism is not caste system or 
the priestly bigotiy, — it is not the religion of 
the ignorant or Ibc unholy, — it is the religion 
formulalted Jjy the prophets, saints and sages 
Therefore if any one want to know and to study 
and to grasf^and to feel the religion of the»Hindus, 
he should study the^eaching" ol thij great p’-jphets, 
sages and saints, who were ihr in^TT' at-nns ol the 
great Spirit and whose sajings 'ar- me infinite 
V'edas which is nothing but thcrc\--l ions. \ous- 
chafed by the tiaknowaMe and e\er mortilul lather 
of the Unuersc. * * • 
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The difficulty in uDderstanding the religion c 
the Hindus is that it has three-fofd aspects. Ai 
ocher relf^as h&veoaly oae aspect, bat ffinduisn 
Jias three destinct features. These three might h< 
termed the three*" great steps to attain Salvation 
The first is secrifices, pujas &c., that is all tbai 
is done vrilh the helf of material objects. The 
second is mental cujture, s^ch as cultivating good 
.qualities, subjugating bad passions and ennobling 
the mind In every way. The third Is spiritual 
^ramuolon. 

The fifst two are denied by tbe other chief rell- 
gtaas al t^e n-orid, the last has mere a halfhearted 
support from them- They gave prominance to 
mental culture and consider it to be the chief 
means to give virtue and through virtue to salva- 
tion. But the Hindus consider all the three equal- 
ly prominent and important. This is to be real 
difference between Hinduism and otjier religions ; 
and this is the reason wby Hinduism is the most 
.misunderstood of all the religions of t^e norld. 

In this little^book we have •attempted to place 
before our readers short biographies and the teach- 
ings of some of the great prophets of Hinduism. 
We do not aspire to hope that we have been able 
to do justice to the great and inspired men, the 
narratives of« whose liv^» we have ventured to 
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place before our readers ; but however defective 
and imperfect our attempts might be, we hope they 
will give some idea of Ihe^anduer'ff Hinduism 
and will be able to remove atjeast a few of the 
false impressions that generally is to be found 
amongst men of the civilised world. 
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who studies Nature is a scientist and he who 
jyll paints her is a poet. A scientist points out 
the value ef natural objects, — a poet does their 
beauties. A scientist is the result oE study, but 
a poet is ft genius. We find hundreds* of scien- 
tists, but we can s5e a very few tr^e poets, not e\en 
perhaps more than a score all o\cr the x\orld. A 
man’ean be a scientist by self-culture, but he can 
ne%er be a poet without Inspiration 

The difterffnee that exists between *a scientist 
and a poet is cxSctly what bclwcen 
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.philosopher and a prophet. The philosopher dis- 
cusses the path to “ everlasting bliss," whereas 
the prophe^ ^^ells it and points it out to mankind. 
Hundreds of philosophers are to be found, but only 
a few prophets zft possible to be born. Philo- 
sophers are the results of vast study and deep 
meditation, but prophets are inspired. In them 
the SPIRIT of the grfat Go«^ appears and works 
for the benefit of mankind. They are the IN'CAR- 
NATio.vs of the Godly SPIRIT. 

This Universe is perfect in itself; from the 
minutest atbm to the infioite starry space* there is 
nothing uhlch can be termed defective< On one 
hand there are innumerable wants and on the other, 
there are supplies for each and every one of them. 

There is a great intuitKe mental thirst in every 
human mind ; it is the thirst for attaining “ever- 
lasting bliss." Man pines for “ happiness." From 
the just-born baby to the death-strickep old man, 
— all burn in this great thirst and struggle to get 
rid of it. < ( 

Is there no water created nliich can quench 
this thirst of mankind? Is universe imperfect 
here ? Is there no escape from the miseries that 
beset human mind ? He, who has made His uni- 
verse perfect in all its glories, has not left this 
want without nts supply* «rhcre are means, by 
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which man can quench his burning mental thirst, — 
his thirst for happiness, for eternal bliss, for salvation 
and final rest. 

It is not a physical craving that it might be satis- 
fied with some natural objects It is a thirst 
which is in the mind; — the water therefore, that can 
quench it, is also in the mind. Human mind is a 
vast universe in itself it contains infinite number 
of faculties. There are innumerable tilings in the 
mind, but who will tell us which of them is the 
ambrosia that makes man “ happy •” * 

Philosophers after philosophers haV^ meditated 
upon and thought over the matter ; sages after sages 
have discussed and debated over the great pro- 
blem i but they have all failed to find out the 
'■means" of salvation and they wandered in chaos. 
It is beyond the finite power of a human being ; 
it is beyond the range of limited human vision. 

Will th|n mankind suffer from this burning 
thirst till the end of eternity > No, — the unknow- 
able Nature^ God has not left His works fjalf-donc. 
This has He dono, through his great Prophets. 
The Spirit of the Great Origin appeared in a 
favoured few who pointed out the true path that 
leads man to “ e ternal bliss and final rest ” Tins has 
not been done by one prophet or m the course of 
‘one year. It was done lA manj prephets born 
0 
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<nany parts of the world and through the space of 
many thousands of years. The reason is not far 
to seek, ^^kind \va%divided into various races, 
— the status of their civilisation and education was 
different in diveree parts of the world ; phiio- 
sophers and sages preached their opinions and 
theories, — preistly bigotry and ignorant super- 
stitions ran rampant through ^li societies- AU these 
combined to undo the vvorksof the Jirsf Prophet ', — 
his " xBord:^' did not and could not reach all man- 
kin^,* and where they reached, they were misunder* 
stood and distorted. Therefore, subsequent pro- 
phets became the necessities of th.e world to explain 
t\ie'‘wri/s" of the first, where they were tnisttn- 
derstood or to preach them anew in places where 
they never reached. 

[ 2 ] 

Karma (action), Jnana (light, or knowledge) 
and Dhakti (devotional love), — these the three 

great truths that have been vouchsafed to mankind 
by All-merciful Providence through the lips and the 
lives of his great prophets. These three truths 
combined is the only path to *' everlasting bliss." 
But thiii (me commandment had to be repeated and 
explained to us'morc than* often before v\e could 
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grasp its meaning. First we heard only, — “Act;”* 
or we gave prominence to "Action,” leaving out 
" knowledge and love.” An<J even abou^" Action,” 
we formulated many theories, and never under- 
stood what was .really meant by the word. 

^One thousand years later, a second Prophet 
appeared and explained " Action." He said " duties 
known through perfect knowVcdge or light, namely 
perfect pure acts are meant by the “ Actions.” 
But although his life was the impersonation of 
love, men gave prominence to "holy living” ^d 
left out the " Love" to shilt for itself. 

Tw'o thousand years later another ^nd to appear 
and to explain, "Love towards God, vis., perfect 
love for Nature and for Nature’s God is the light 
(knowledge) that should and must enlighten the 
acts of purity. Holy-living, however perfect it 
might be, without love for Nature and Nature's God, 
is not the p.^th to heaven." 

Poor etring humanity I Thrice they heard the 
commandment, — '^Action, Light and Love, — utter- 
ed in unmistakable voice, and thyce they failed to 
understand it. They created three distinct paths 
to heaven out of one command. Some took up 
only " Actions” (karma Landa) and thought Actions 
meant sacrifices, worship, adoration, prayer S:c , 
Some followed " Light*’ (Gyanie kanda) and 
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^on^ldcrcJ liard and fast moral purities, asceticism, 
rigid practices &c., are the only patij to final 
rest; somcjgain wcnlmadaftcr “Love" (Bhcikti 
marga) and prcaclicd that singing, dancing, 
imagining and lo\^:•mak^ng with the Supreme 
Being are the only ship that can carry man 
to that celestial port. Philosophical dogmas and 
priestly superstitions )ddcd f^icl to the fire: the 
true path was lost sight of ; mankind roamed in 
chaos of religious- doctrines and superstitious 
formalities. * 

*rhcn aglln these three were not the only Pro- 
phets of Uie \torld. There were some who ^^crc 
born in various parts of the Morld to preach these 
three great “ truths “ or to explain them or parts 
of them, according to the necessity of the age and 
countrj' in which they were born. Thus on account 
of the births of these various prophets in various 
parts of the world, various religions w^rc formed. 
Philosophers and sages deliberated over and inter- 
polated allthese religions ;additions and^alterations 
were made by pedantic priests, and men of everj' 
calibre formulated doctrines and dogmas to their 
hearts' content. 

A fourth Prophet was therefore the necessity 
of the age. He came not only tea declare the 
“unity" of the.jLhrce great •“truths", namely /If- 
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thn, Light, and Lovi, which pdople by their* 
ignorance had made three distinct paths* to salva- 
tion ; he came not only tt^ declafe ahls grand 
UNITY, — but also to sound the unity and entity of 
all religions and all Prophets. 

These four are the chief Prophets of the Hin- 
dus ; — the first was a born Prophet and a perfect 
incarnation of the fipiRIT •of God from his very 
birth. He was not only the first Prophet of the 
world in order of time,— he was thd fizsi Prophet 
in every sense, for all who followed him repealed 
or explained what he had said. 

The three others were not born Prophets ; they 
received "light” in grow'n up age They came to 
explain the "words” of the First, and the SPIRIT 
of God appeared in them when they were found to 
be fit for receiving and retaining it in their frail 
bodies of fiesh and blood. 

Besides ^ese four, there were a few more pro- 
phets born amongst the Hindus , — but many more 
than these arc commonly and mistakenly Consider- 
ed as prophets. Tliose that were sages {liishis) 
or saints t^Sidhyas or Afahatmas) are often classed 
as prophets. Sages are men who have acheived 
"knowledge” or “light” by study and meditation . 
saints are tho3e who have attained “God-head” 
and entered the "celestial blissful rest" bv self cut- 
0 
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t BOUT four thousand years ago,— a race of men 
attained a vciy’ high standard of civilisation 
and lived in the valley of the Ganges and the 
Yamuna. Philosophers and sages were born amongst 
them, who exercised their brains to find out 
the path of^ happiness, who meditated .on the 
means of getting gd of the miseries of the world 
and who discussed and debated upon the 
various ways to solve the great problem of human- 
ity, but who were not able to come to any 
definite conclusion. The means of getting e\'er- 
lasting bliss, — bliss for ttii» life and ^he life after 




death,— was dUcovered by iheir religion; various 
doctrine'*, dogmas, riles and sacrifices ucrc 
instituted^and innui^crabfe rch'gious acts were 
invented for securing celestial bliss and eternal 
rest. Uut the great thirst of mankind uas not 
satiated; men failed to get to the fountain- 
head, which gives forth the nectar of nnmorlaf* 
Ily and happine«s. * , ^ 

At last the AH-merciful Spirit of God descended 
from the heavenly height and pointed out through 
tl^e lips and the fife of a great nvan the path by 
which maii^can reach the temple of immortality 
and bliss. ^Thts great man was Srikn'shna. 

lie was bom in Muttra, which was one of the most 
important cities in the North W'estern IVovinccs. It 
was situ.-itcd on the banksof the beatiful riv ttVamuna 
which rolled dov\n by its side, giving beauty and 
health, plenty and prosperity all through the king- 
dom. A few miles up.the river therc^was a splen- 
did Tatnala forest, where beautiful deer roamed 
in green pastures and rainbow-coloured peacocks 
danced under the sb.idc of flewery trees. It was 
the pleasant haunt of the people of Muttra ; it was 
the place for holding picnics for the young and the 
/’ir/a/wand Vugmjs for the old. It was the place 
where the beautiful yat/u maidsccame to dance 
and piny : it r.vas the ph^c»ivhere .Muttra nwtroas 
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came to while away their spare moments. In fact 
this beautiful Brindabatux, situated as it was on 
the rippling Yamunat gardened by Tamara, Bakul, 
and Kadamba trees, and interspersed with green 
pastures and shady streamlets, 'was the pleasure 
ground of the rich and the poor of the great city of 
Muttra. 

On the opposite jide of ,llw river a few miles 
down the city there stood a very prosperous viJl- 
age, called Gakula. it was inhabited by milkmen, 
•—a class of people always noted for their physi- 
cal strength and wordly wealth. Thef possessed 
innumerable cov>s, bullocks and buffaloes,* and 
lands covering many miles on (he banks of the 
Yamuna were in their possession and were used 
as pasture-grounds for their cattle. The Gakula 
milkmen were simple, virtuous and honest; none 
of them was poor, but none was very rich. They 
had (heir owp society, in which they Jived in- 
dependent and happy, Their women were beauti- 
ful and lov^y, honest and simple, but bold and for- 
w'ard. Health, pitnty and beauty reigned in 
Gakula', surely it was a place where gods might 
fancy to come and live. 

•At the time of which we are speaking Nanda 
was the head ob this Dairy clan. None .was so 
'good and none was so ^t*to be the patriarch of this 
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came to while away their spare moments. In fact 
this beautiful Brindabana, situated as it was on 
the rippling Yamuna^ gardened by Tama^, Dakul, 
Kadamha trees, and interspersed with green 
pastures and shady streamlets, *w'as the pleasure 
ground of the rich and the poor of the great city of 
Muttra. 

On the opposite jide of , the river a few miles 
down the city there stood a very prosperous vill- 
age, called Gakula. It was inhabited by milkmen, 
—a class of people aiwa)s noted for their physi- 
cal strength and wordly wealth. Thef possessed 
innumerable cows, bullocks and buffaloes,' and 
lands covering many miles on the banks of the 
Yamuna were in their possession and were used 
as pasture-grounds for their cattle. The Gakula 
milkmen were simple, virtuous and honest , none 
of them was poor, but none was very rich. They 
had their owp society, in which they lived in- 
dependent and happy. Their women were beauti- 
ful and lovfjy, honest and simple, but hold and for- 
ward. Health, plenty and beauty reigned in 
Gakula \ surely it was a place where gods might 
fancy to come and live. 

At the time of which we are speaking A'anda 
was the head oh this Dairy clan. None. was so 
'good and none was so Al*la be the {patriarch of this 
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• wild but simple people as he; and he was truly 
matched, in all his good qualities by his wife 

Yasoda. ^hey werc^ loved and respected. nay 

feared and obeyed, by all the people of Gakula. 
And his induence was so great that he com- 
manded respect even from the members of the 
royal family, who ruled in Muttra. King Kama 
was then the reigning sot'er<^'gn, — a ruler hated of 
his subjects and feared by bis enemies. He uas 
a base and heartless tyrant ; he was a monster of 
iniquity and demon of cruelty. The people groan- 
ed under his tyranny and oppression; but he ^\as 
ifciy Jaoner^ut and none there was in the kjn^'donj 
who dared breathe a irord against him. 

[2 ] 

As in the case of every tyrant, king Kansa was 
always afraid and suspicious of all ^the people 
amongst whom he had to live and move. He al- 
ways feared, lest he might be killed by ^is enemies. 
He took special care to know from every possible 
quarter whether he had any fear from any man, 
and if so, whom to fear; so that he might take 
previous precaution to ward them off. He was 
told by astrologers that his sister DebakCi eighth 
son would kill him. .<\s‘s«on as he learnt it, he * 
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imprisoned his sister and her husband, Vasudevay 
intending to kill them, so that no son might be 
born to them. But they fejl at his fee^and craved 
for mercy; they promised on solemn oath that they 
would deliver to him all the children born to them, 
and they would not complain, if he would kill them 
as soon as they were born. The cruel king was 
moved and he agreed to the proposal but kept 
them prisoners in his own palace, well guarded, 
so that they might not secretly remove their 
children. ^ 

One after another seven children were born 
and duly delivered to the cruel tyrant, (Who to make 
his safety doubly sure killed them all. But the 
poor parents determined to save the eighth ; 
whatever be the consequence they determined to 
make an effort to save at least one of their beloved 
children from the wrath of tbeir cruel relative and 
king. Whsn at the dead of night their eighth ' 
child, which was a very beautiful boy, was born, 
Vasudeva wrapped it up id clothes, took it under 
his arms and stdalthily came qut of the prison- 
house. It w’as an awful night ; — the blue sky was 
full of black clouds; the lightning was (lashing and 
the thunder was roaring; the rain was falling like 
torrents, and •the wind was blowing in*mad fury. 

It W’as the eighth cfay* of the full moon in the 
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moQth of Bhadra^ the very middle of the rainy 
season. Ths Yamuna had risen, and she had 
almost flowed her ba^nks. In this fearful night 
when Nature was dancing Jin her wild furj", 
Vasiidesa, with his child under his arms, hastened 
towards the village of Gakula, and came to the 
bank of the rushing, roaring and foaming , river. 
Somehow he managed to cro^ it ; he ran tonards 
the house of Nanda, whose wife Yasoda had 
given birth to a daughter that very night. None 
wa^ astir, — none could possibly be astir in that 
dreadful nig^t. 

Th’e chief of the miIk>meo was one of the 
greatest friends of Vasudtva. It is evident that the 
friends had talked over the %^ays and means of saving 
the eighth son of Dezrait ; everj’ details had been ar- 
ranged long before the birth of the child. In fact 
anotlier wife of Vasudeva, named «as at 

Gakula with her son, called Balarama-^ Not only 
Nanda, but all his dan were the greatest friends of 
the J^i 2 <f«xhief. Thus with the help of,these men 
a deliberate and well-laid plax was set to save 
Krishna from the cruel bands of tlie tyrant king, 
and it was successful. 

Gakula was in deep sleep ; none knew what 
(Vas donaat the dead of the night. cThe child that 
would kill the cruel king 4as thus saved. Kanza 
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found in the morning that a daughter was born t(i 
his sister. He brought it out and ordered it to be 
killed. 



The son of {''asudeva and Devait was tenderiy 
nursed by Yasoda and carefully brought up by 
Nanda, The prince ^f the j'oyal house of Yadu 
grew up as one of the milkman’s boys of Gakula. 
He was the joy of all the village , and the milk- 
men and the milkmaids gave him various names, 
of which we shall mention only t\fo. He \Aas 
called by his mother and he was knosvn by 

the name of Krishna all through his clan. 

What possible education the son of a milkman 
could reasonably gel? Learning was not in their 
line ; their children had no idea of entering into the 
deep labyrinths of Science, Philosophy, or Litera- 
ture. Krisjina was sent out to take care of the 
cattle in the pasture, as soon as he grew up to the 
age of dojng it ^ and he daily went out with all 
the other boys of the village. But although he 
learnt nothing, he learnt at least one thing ; it uas 
to play on the flute : — the flute that maddened the 
maids of Gakula and which in after life turning into 
a conch sent inspiration into the he.irts«of heroes 
on the bloody fields o( battle. • 
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t Well, the beautiful Yamuna flov>ed by Gakula 
giving it health and plenty , but with the birth of 
Krishna a^treamlet of Lore flowed through the 
milkmen's village giving it untold pleasure and 
eternal bliss. The'baby Krishna was the darling 
of bis mother and the joy of all the villagers. The 
child Krishna was the caressing idol of all th6 
women and the boy Ki^ishna was the most beloved 
companion and play-mate of all the boys. The 
men and women of Gakula knew not why they 
began to love Krishna in a way the reason of 
which they 'could not account for. They loved 
their own children, but their love towards Krishna 
was something more than usual— 'nay, it was more 
than what could be found in Nature. And how 
naughty he was! He was not a good boy; neither 
was he gentle, nor mild. He would enter into 
his neighbours' houses, make havoc on the 
eatables, — specially on milk and butter, — break 
household utensils and do a thousand other mbehiefs. 
So great was their love towards him^that they 
suffered in silence, never complaining for his 
misdeeds or .any of his aviefced pranks. But his 
pranks amongst his neighbours soon ceased. 
Though Yasada was not at all willing, — ^j-et 
Krishna a’as forced to go out into the iieJd to 
look .after his . father's ckttle. Mow unwillingly 
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and with how ipuch reluctance she sent him out! 
How many times she imploringly asked him not 
to go very far, not to go near* the dangecpus water 
of the Yanuini, not to go across the river, — for 
she was afraid of king Kansa , — not to roam under 
the hot sun and not to do a thousand other things ! 
She gave him eatables, those that she knew her 
darling Krishna was 4tfond of. How many times 
she tenderly requested him to cat them when he 
would feel hungry! She would stand at the gate 
and look at him, — as only a loving mother looUs 
at her departing boy, — as he sped along with his 
play-mates, driving the cattle before him. 

The boys grew mad after him ; they would not 
go to the pasture without their beloved Kinit ; 
no play could be played without him, no game was 
managed without his presence He was their 
leader, he was their friend, — nay he was their all. 
He led them, to many plays, he invented many 
games; he enchanted them w-ith his love and 
he amused ihem with his sweet flute He 
showed at that early period of ,!iis life super- 
human physical strength and sometimes mysteri- 
ous power. He killed many gigantic birds and 
wild beasts, especially a demoniac snake, called 
Kalia, which used to live in Uie w aters* of the- 
Yamuna. * * 
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Thu% spread Krishna slowly and gradually 
;round him a halo of love and created a new world 
if bliss. Thus when he entered into his teensj 
le drew all the maids of Gakula towards him. 
iis beauty, h»s grace, his amiability and love, 
iver and above all his fvveet and enchanting 
luslc on his magic flute, made them unconsciously 
ove him. 

[. They met him on their way to the river, —in 
he morning »hen they went to bathe and in the 
veiling lyhen they went to letch water in their 
itchers. They began to converse with him, they 
egan to loiter with him, — nay they sometimes 
assed some hours with him in merry-making. 
)ne after another they all fell in love with him, 
nd Krishna loved them all. Krishna and the 
jvely maids of Gakitla were slowly jCarried away 
ilo the blissful whirlpool of Jove, fn the day 
Zrishna was surrounded by his pli\y-mates, and 
ie maids hac( also their hoisehold duties to per- 
jrm. They could only sec him on their way to 
le Yatnutiil and pass a few minutes with him, 
fhich did not satisfy their cravings for his .sweet 
ompany. They began to meet tim at night, and 
pecially at » moon-lit night. In the surrounding 
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gardens and orchards, — ^aod sometimes on the* 
green pasture. There they played and amused 
themselves with their lover jn various ^;^ys. His 
flute was the signal for a general rush towards the 
beautiful groves, where was nothing but love and 
pleasure. Krishna organised plays, games and 
picnics in the gardens and groves for the amuse* 
ment of the maids, ^ he did for the boys on the 
pasture grounds. Of these various games and 
merry*mahing;s, only two we shall mention. In 
the rainy season he organised a grand swing'pby, 
and in. the spring a great red powder contest, in 
both of. which all the boys and maids tof Cakula 
heartily joined. 

His plays and games, h!s sweet music, his 
universal love, drew round him hundreds of maid.<, 
not only of Gakula, not only of his own clan, but 
from far and wide. Form the villages on both the 
banks of the fiver, nay from the Muttra city itself, 
boys and girls came flocking to him, — to love him, 
to adore hlm^to enjoy the heavenly bliss which he 
was freely distributing to all. There was not the 
least trace of carnality in this grand love, — a love 
in which notone but all the women, living on both 
the banks of the Yamuna percipItatcd.,5'r'/‘imA«a 
was a mere boy,-4-onIy eleven years of age,— when 
all this happened in GolAila * 
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Then at last he organised a grand moon* light 
bail, not in the orchards and gardens of Gakula, 
but in thg magnificei^ parks of Brindabana itself, 
the place of recreation and amusement, — the plea* 
sure gardens, — of the great city. Theday/Txed was 
the full moon of autumn, when the moon shines 
in all her glory ; — the time the moon-light night,— 
the place the Brini/a3ana,^\vatered by the silvecy 
Yamuna, and beautified by flowery plants and 
many-coloured foliage. In this ever charming place 
grand Raska was held ; all the hrely maidens 
of the neig'hbourhood in their best attire and bedeck- 
ed with all the flowers and perfumes, came and joined* 
in this grand dance. Great poets have failed 
adequately to describe this magnificent affair, — it 
is better for us not to attempt a thing, left undone 
by greater personages. 


[ 5 ] 

KrisH-VA’s kingdom of lo>e did r\pt consist of 
only boys and ^rls, children and Momen. All the 
milkmen of his own clan, — nay the people of all 
castes and creeds, — sacrificed themsehes at the 
altar of hlS , great love. In fact they made an 
unconditional surrender to him 4n all matters ; — 
!o\e rose above the ties'obreJation, abve the rufes 
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of social etiquette, and above every other worldly 
consideration. The old and the )oung‘, — naj even 
the venerable patriarchs, bowed at his feet; they 
honoured and respected lum as theirleader and 
chief. It would suffice if we* mention only one 
event; it will prove the extent of his influence 
over the people amongst nhom he lived. 

One? on a time^he foujid that the elders of 
Gakula had been engaged in the preparation of a 
great Jagma. At the time of which we are speak- 
ing the Aryan people used to solemnise great 
sacrifices to propitiate their greatest •God Ajc/ro, 
who was the God of rain. Rain was their 
greatest want for cultivation, and therefore they 
adored and worshipped their rain-god more than 
any other gods or goddesses. But Sr/inskna 
preached thoroughly a new TeJigion,-— a religion 
novel and subversive of all their cherished beliefs 
and faiths. He preached against the time-honoured 
ancient religion and advocated Nature-worship 

" What preparations are tliese ?" said he to 
his father, “ Why^are you ail so busy ? Whom are 
you going to worship ?” “ My efear son," replied 

fVourfo, “ we are going to solemnise a sacrifice in 
honour of Indra, the god of rain, according to the 
time-honoured* custom of the country. , He gives 
us rain; rain makecsthe land fertile, and, from the 
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^fcrtilily of ihc land people live in comfort and 
ea<c." 

\Vc find Sriirishna preaching before the elders 
of Gatula a new religion ; he was then almost 
a boy, —he had no iducation, no religious training, 
no learning,— he was but a milic man's boy, but he 
preached,— he uttered words to whicli his elders 
submitted and by which time-honoured religion 
was washed away. 

He said, '‘.\fan is the result of hts own actions. 
If he is bom, if he is happy, if he is miserable, if 
he IS good ot if he is bad, all is the result of bis own 
actions, ff he does not tfc/,— God cannot reward • 
or punish him. Therefore If any one should be 
considered supreme it. should be the Action. 
Why Uien should vfc worship Indrat What can 
he do? The universe follows .Nature — Nature is 
the action of an unknowable ONE. Therefore Ac- 
tion \iGoA. Welireby action; if we want to 
live, we must act. Therefore that which keeps us 
alive should be adored and worshipped. These 
cows are the main-stay of our support, — this pas- 
ture ground and tKat hill are the main-stay of our 
cows, therefore let us adore and worship them. 
Let us solemnise sacrifices in honour of them. 
Why should we worship Indra t" a 

So great was their lo^t and respect for lihn, 
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that they submitted to him, — though a mere boy, — ■ 
for the future welfare of their souls ; — they 
trampled down their own rehgion and f^lowed him 
to do things, novel and new'. They accompanied 
him to the hill Gohardbana, there to worship 
Nature. 

We need not say that such doings could not re- 
raian hidden. The i^jime of ICrishna passed from 
bouse to house ; his great deeds became the general 
topics of conversation and his fame spread all over 
the kingdom of Muttra. King Kansa was alarmed ; 
though he attempted to kill. Krishna more than 
once, and sent emissaries for the purj>o$e, yet he 
did not take him to be a very dangerous personage. 
But he now grew really alarmed ; and his alarm 
was hundred-fold increased when be beard that 
Krishna was not the son of Nanda, but that of 
Vasudeva, — the very boy to kill whom he had 
killed innurnerable children. His anger knew no 
bounds ; but he controlled himself, for he knew 
that Krishna had become an idol of worship to all 
the people of Muttra. An open attempt to kill 
him now meant a general revolt of all his subjects. 
He also feared that his soldiers would not fight 
with but would go over to his side. So 

he detcrminei^to kill him treacherously ;. any how 
he thought of removiBf^'his threat enemv. 
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the assembled people also understood the king’» 
evil intention. 

Krishna easily killed the raurderom pugilists 
and then he attacked the wicked king and killed 
him on the spot. There were great uproars and 
confusions; and amidst the general acclamatlop 
he was placed on the throne of Muttra with the 
unanimous consent of^the people. 

But he was not ambitious ; he never aspired 
to a throne. He brought out the old king Ugra^ 
Sena fro.m the prison, where be was thrown by ,his 
wicked son Kaitsa. “Sire,” said hef ‘‘I do not 
want the kingdom and the kingdo^m dods not 
want me. 1 have not killed your son for his 
throne. He grew very vicious and wicked and 
became the scourge of his country. To save 
the people from his persecutions, I have killed 
him. I do not want to be a king. Nothing would 
be more pleasant to me than to live in the forest 
of Gakula. Listen to my prayers, — you are the 
most respepted Patriarch of the Yadtt Dynasty . 
assume the sceptre»and rule the people.” ' 

Then he turned towards the weeping rela- 
tives and widowed queens of the late king . — 
he tried to console them, he fell at their feet 
and asked foniheir pardon, — he ordered a royal 
'funeral for the dead* king, he did ad that could 




•pive them consolation for their great bereave- 
ment. 

The d^ad body o| Kama was duly cremated 
and Ugrazena was placed on the vacant throne. 
Krishna superintended both the ceremonies and 
t)ien prepared hiniseU to go to KIshj Shandipani 
to learn what he had to teach. 

• * 

10 ] 

^ lie has forgotten all Ids early boyish pranks, 
he has turned a grave statesman ; he has become 
a povv'crfui and able ruler. He has forgotten his 
loving playmates, his lovely maidens, his obedient 
adorers nay, even bis mother Yasoda and father 
Xanda. ^^'heo Urey all came to hh royal palace 
to take him back to his old haunts, he told them as 
prince Harry told his boon companions. 

‘‘presume not that I am the thin£ I,nas, 

I ha>e larned vnxj former.selt.'' 

The days of love-making were gon^; the days 
of playing, and mcir)''making5 were ov er ; Krishna 
h.td much to do in the field of politics. The whole 
of tndi.a had been tom by internal dissensions; 
tyr.ants had become all powerful and mcrdful 
rulers h.xd disappeared. TTie peopie had fled into 
the deepest forest to save- themselves fro.Ti’the' 
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oppressions of '(\ickcd men. When Krisluio 
found himself the pillar and the support of 
the throne of he saw all tliis iij^a glance; 

he thought he could do much to protect the 
oppressed and bestow peace and happiness all 
over India. He had \irlually become a ruler of a 
province, — why, he could be the ruler of all India ! 
He could bring uyder his standard all the 
contending factions; he could chastise the tyrants 
and help the good. Indeed he found he had 
enough works to do, if he wanted to extend .-yid 
spread a kingdom of love aod happiness all over 
the country. The vast continent of In^dia wds not 
a Gakula ; to do in this vast empire what he did in 
his own countr)' village, required unknowable 
state-craft, and unsurpassing intelligence ; in short 
be required a great head and a bro.id heart. 

And both he possessed His change of 
character was so sudden that aJI the people were 
taken aback. When his play-mates came to his 
royal court, he told them gravely that his life at 
Caktila had endedr that he was no longer their 
loving play-mate and leader, but their king and 
sovereign. He asked them to go back and try 
to amuse the Cakula maidens by doing what lie 
used to do. When weeping the brokea-hcarted 
‘maidens came to his doo/, he niO‘l‘ seriously tolJ 




to return ; he requested them to forget hint 
and to try to be happy without him. When his be* 
rca\cd mg^Iicr VasoMi^ with NanJa and his clan 
appeared at hU court, he asked llicin to consider 
him no longer their son, but as a prince of the 
great \a<lu dynasty and as ihcic present sovereign 
and chibf. 

There were laintvitation| all over Caktila, 
but there w.ns joy all over the kingdom of Muttra, 
Doth the lamentation and the joy arose out of the 
gr^at Jove that the people bore for him. The 
people of baiu/j could not bear his absence; 
would' they be able to five without seeing hint 
often ! The people of Muttra rejoiced, because 
their beloved Krishna had at last become their 
rulcrand king. The cruel and hard-hearted tyrant 
Kansa was killed and the great and the good 
Krishna had become their sovereign what 
could be more welcome Uian this i>j this wide 
world 1 

At the cottage of Rishi Shandipat\^, Krishna 
and his brother^ Balaram learnt philosophy and 
theoiogy, politics and science- Krishna was match- 
less in physical strength, — now* at the Rishi s'^irseo 
he learnt the arts of archery and the military 
science. .He not only became intellectually great, 
but he became unequallcd'in amvs. Within a fen* 
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years he finished his education and returned to 
Muttra. 

In his absence Muttra h^d been ovqjrun by a 
very powerful king, named yarasanda, whose two 
sisters were the queens of Kama. The widowed 
queens returned to their brother and complained 
against the Jadus, especially against Krishna. 
Terrible yarasanda cjme with a vast army, but 
Krishna soon hastened home to drive him out of the 
Yadu kingdom. Seventeen times invad- 

ed Muttra and seventeen limes he was driven 
back; on the eighteenth lime he joined with a 
very powerful king, named Kalajabqn, — a* non- 
aryan sovereign, — who had gathered round his 
standard all the non-aryan hilly people of the 
north. Krishna had not sufficient forces under him 
to oppose (he vast hordes of mountaineers ; he 
thoughtprudence was the best part of valour. As soon 
as he learnt^that Kalajaban and his hordes had 
begun marching towards Muttra, he at once built 
a now city qn the coast of the ocean, — a place 
quite impregnable ‘and capable of being defended 
by a very small army. He named the city as 
Dwarka and removed all the women and children 
to the new city. By a stratagem he 
killed Kalajaban and then routed his army, — but 
‘lie was soon attacked W Jarasandha He was 
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.obliged lo take iHglit, but lie was liotly pursued 
by ilic terrible king. Somcliow lie escaped nitb 
his life aiul readied Duarka in safety. 

" [ 7 ] 

A few years after we find his figure towering 
above the heads of We need not mention how 
he managed to raise himself up to this lofty height. 
We find him at this period a man> ^^hosc friend- 
ship was to be desired, whose favours Mere to be 
prayed for i^wiiose smiles were to be looked after 
and whose frowns were to be feared. Great poten- 
tates and powerful chiefs sied with one another to 
do him honour. Unquestionably he had become 
the first man of India. Why should we speak of 
other chiefs and potentates ? Even the great 
A'«r«f and who were the most powerful, 
nay, the fl'c facia fmpcrial Dynasty of India, had 
fully submitted to his leadership. They considered 
themselves honoured to get Ins friendship and 
favour. Dhishvta, the Patriarch of this great 
dynasty, the recognized first warrior and 
statesman of the period, had acknowledged him to 
be an incarnation of God and adored and worship- 
ped him as such. From the hoaryt Him&layas to 
the island city ; from DtefCrkato Katnakshya he had' 
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become the Ruler of all rulers. He held in Ins' 
hand both the keys of Indian politics and religion. 
His great intelligence was a^Jmired and submitted 
to; his great love was adored and worshipped. 

He had married more than one royal prin- 
cess. He had married Rttkshmini, then Shatya^ 
bhamn and others, — all born of royal parents. 
He had increased t^s army and raised up a 
great and most powerful contingent out of the 
strong and brave milkmen of Gakula. He bad 
made his subjects happy, without which no rujer 
could be invincible and secure. 

The internal dissensions, that were, rending the 
country from one corner to the other, had been all 
settled up by him; the tyrants had been chastised 
and forced to be merciful ; peace and prosperity 
Jiad appeared where there were blood-shed and 
miserj*. And all this he did. — not by any physical 
force, — not issuing forth with arms and ammuni- 
tions, >>ith infantry and ca\alry, with horses and 
elephants, l^ut by simple statesmanship. Hardly 
ever he himself fought a battle, be managed all 
this through his great intelligence and magnificient 
state-craft. 

The people of India had become \ery wicked 
and vicious ; tltey had been spoiled without any 
hope of redemption or reformation The virtuous 
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* and the good Itsd retired into the jungle or had 
been living In jnlscryanJ «oe. Krishna resolved 
to extcrni'nate tl>C5C(Ricn from the face of the 
earth and titus to ^iv'C India fcanx future miseries 
and oppressions. 

Once Srikrishna said to his n ife Rukshmini^ 
"Princess, you have not done vicIJ to marry me 
after rejecting the ‘offers 4 / great {foicntales and 
kings. J have no kingdom, — I live out of fear in a 
city on the shore of the sea. My character and con* 
d&ct is peculiar and not according to the genera! 
usage. No body understands me. The wives of 
men like myself always meet with miseries. 1 love 
to associate with the poor and fallen, and therefore 
the rich do not like to meet men like me. I 
have no attachment for the ifit/y or for the home,— 

I have no attachment for wife, children, wealth or 
luxurj*. Men like me live contented with their own 
selves. Therefore, Oh Princess of Didkaroa, you 
have done wrong to marry me.” 

This little speech will tell us why Krishna rose 
above all other men of Ills age. * 

[ 8 ] 

I.v the range of history or fictioff-'we have never 
come acrD.«'. such a grand and great character. He 
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was a lo\ er, a thorough worldly man, a great politi-* 
clan and statesman, a philosopher and a prophet. 
Being a milkman’s boy he r<ise to be th^ greatest 
man of India, — he became the ^uler of all rulers, 
the Prophet of all prophets and the Philosopher of 
all philosophers. But if he became all this for 
self-agrandisement, if these were the results of his 
supernatural ambition^— then* of course he would 
have commanded very little respect from good and 
sensible men. 

But, no, — self was not in him; there »as sot 
the least selJisJiness in his actions. As we have 
said, his sole aim was to create a new world of 
love, peace, happiness and bliss. To accomplish this 
he had to do many things and had to assume many 
characters. 

When Srikrishna flourished in India, the whole 
country was divided into \arious kingdoms, of which 
the followings were the most powerful, namely Kuru 
kingdom, kingdom and Magadha kingdom. 

Blind Dhrxiarastra was the king of the Kurus, but 
his uncle S/iis>ua, tvho >owed ceiebacy, was the 
patriarch of the clan ; Dritpada was the king 
of the Panchals and yarasandha was that of 
Magadha. 

King Dhritaraslra had many sons and he had 
five nephews ; but his sons were vet} vicious and 
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they con5pired to fcjJI tfaeir cousins, -nbo were not 
only good, but po« erful in arms. The five brothers 
escaped iii disguise ^d roamed over the country 
to secure the help of some powerful king to recover 
their rightful possessions from the nicked sons of 
Dhritarastra. 

In tlieir travel they came to the Panchal king- 
dom and there heard, they |^iat the king would 
give away his daughter to the hero, who would be 
able to hit the eye of a golden fish placed mechani- 
cal^’ OR a hi^h pole. All the kings aad potentates 
been invited to come and they had all assembi- 
edtotry lhei/ skill of archeij'. The fi\ e brothers 
went to the assembly tu the guise of Brahmins. 
When all failed to hit the fish, the third brother, 
Arjuna rose and was succcssfuL There was a 
great uproar ; the disappointed chiefs rose to attack 
the successful victor, but Srikrishna was present. 
He was honoured and respected by all. As soon 
as he told them that the Brahmin had justly and 
fairly won the princess, they laid down^lheir arms 
and went away, to their respeetive homes. This 
little incident clearly indicates that Srikrizhna had 
secured immense influence over all the ruling 
heads of India. 

But Srikrishna y>zs always on‘the side of the 
good and the weak. He* was the only man who' 
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s>aw through the disguise of the Pandu Princes 
who were hnown as dead ail over India. He 
followed the disguised Bramhins to thqir place of 
lodging and congratulated them on their good 
fortune. From that day Srtkrishia became not 
only the friend, but the adviser and guide of the 
Pandu Princes. It was he who introduced them 
to Drupada tii it was he who called 

a council of chiefs and advised king Drupada to 
send an ambassador to Dhritarasira, asking him 
to grant his nephews their just rights. He li^ed 
with them tilt the ambassador returned with p. 
message of welcome from the Kuru, king to the 
banished princes, who were asked to come back 
and settle themselves at a place called Indra- 
prasta. Siikrishna went with them, helped them 
in clearing a gr^at jungle and founding a new 
kingdom. When he saw the Piindus comfortably 
settled, he returned to his own city of Divarka. 

The brothers, all five, married the Princess 

of Pancha^ to obey their mother’s command 
and it was arranged, — to avoid future disagree- 
ment, — that when one of the brothers would be 
.with her, no other brother would go to her or to 
the room where they would be. If any of them 
would violate ti'tis rule, he would be bound to fly 
* as an exile for certain vCars 
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• One day a poor Brahmin came to Arjtina and 
piteously appealed to him to rescue his property 
from robbers. Unfortunately arms A\er( 

in the room where Yttdhisihira was with Drau- 
Padi. To save t^e poor man’s property he faced 
the dreadful penalty of banishment. He went into 
the room, took up his arms^ and hastened to help 
the poor man. , ^ 

After chastising the robbers he returned to his 
brothers and asked them to banish turn. With very 
sqfrowful heart the brothers bade him farewell and 
^rjuna left Indraprastha and went out on 
pllgrihiage. , 

He travelled ail ov'er the country and at last 
came to Pravasha. Hjs dearest friend Krishna, the 
prince of Mathura and Dvaraka, went to meet 
him. He brought him to bis capital and gave his 
sister Subkadrd in marriage with him. Here he 
passed many a happy day with his friend and 
wife. 

We need not say that he met with many ad* 
ventures in his travels. It is superfluous to men- 
tion that he showed many wonderful feats of arms 
in helping the needy and punishing the wicked. 
After the completion of the specified time for 
banishment, he came back to Indraprastha and 
joined his brothers. They all Jived very happily* 
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and they tried their best to please the Kurus by 
every possible means. 

Duryodhana, the eldest of the Kuru princes, 
married Princess BhanumatJ and several children 
were born to her. Their daughter Lakshinana 
fell in love with the son of Krishna. The 
young couple -were married in great pomp, both 
branches of the great Lunar House taking promi- 
nent parts in celebrating the nuptials. 

C 9 ] 

» * 

Bhima, Aryuna, Naku/a ^nd Sahadev/^weat 
out according to the custom of the age* to conquer 
the adjacent kingdoms. They subjugated many 
kings and exacted tributes from various principa- 
lities. They returned home with immense wealth 
and Raja Yudhisthira intended to celebrate the 
victory by holding the Kajsuya Yagma. 

But the ^andu Prince could do nothing without 
the advice of Srikrishna He sent an ambassador 
to Dxrarka to bripg the great Judu to Indra- 
prasta. A feiv days before the arrii’al of the am- 
bassador from the Pandas, Snkrishna received a 
messenger from the princes who were kept prisoners 
and whose kingdoo^S'were annexed by the powerful 
■ but wicked king yarassnda of Magadka Thex 
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piteously appealed to him to relieve them from their 
prison-life and save them from the foul murder 
which the terrible king had contemplated. 

Krishna went to Indraprasta and advised 
Judhisihira to hoMthe Rajshuya. " Oh king,” said 
he, “ undoubtedly you are the Paramount Lord of 
all the other kings both to arms and in goodness ; 
but most of the^ king^s are reciting in Jarasandka's 
prison. So long he is alive, he will oppose your 
yagma, therefore my advice is to kill him first 
before you celebrate the Rajshuya." The brothers 
expressed tteir willingness to march at once with 
£helr army and fight with the Magadha king, " Why 
should you,^' said Krishna, “cause unnecessary 
blood-shed ? What fault hlssoldlers have done that 
you should kill them. He alone should suffer for his 
wickedness. Let Arjuna and Bhima accompany 
me, — we three shall go and challenge him to single 
combat. I am sure, amongst three of us he, whom 
he will select for his antagonist, will be able to cut 
short his evil carreer.” The advice was taken and 
the three princes started for„ the kingdom of 
Magadha. 

They went in the garb of Bramhins ; they w ere 
received in all honour, but Krishna thus addressed 
the king. "Do not consider us Bramhins , — we are 
Kshatryas. This is Bhinta, this \% Arjuna and I am* 
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Krishna. We have come to challenge you to a 
single combat. Make your choice amongst us ; any 
of us is prepared to fight^ with you. ” “Is this 
your purpose?” replied the king, “I am a Kshatrya 
and I am not afraid to accept your challenge. I 
shall satisfy your desire for fight. But you are now 
my guests, — accept my hospitality and rest awhile.” 
“Oh king," said Krishna, “ sojong you do not fight 
with us, we cannot accept your hospitality.” “In 
that case,” replied the king, “prepare for death. You 
Krishna, you are not to be classed as a soldi^. 
Words — not deeds — are your ybr/r. Th(f world will 
cry shame if Jarasandha fights with you. A'S for 
Aryuna, he is a mere boy, — he is no match for me. 
This Bliima seems to have some strength in him 
to fight for some moments with me. Ask him to 
be ready for death.” 

They fought before all the city; like two mad 
elephants they fought till Jarasandha was killed. 
Krishna brought out the captive Rajas from their 
prison and igvited them to the Rajshuya jfagma of 
Raja yudhisthira. •'Then he placed the son of 
yarasandha on the throne of Magadha and 
returned to Indraprasta. 

The great yagma was held. All the chiefs and ■ 
potentates camevto pay homage to the Pandu Prin- 
ces. There were great feltivilies, — the pomp and 
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pie ; a man \\ho has committed all sorts of vice and 
crime. Have you invited us to be insulted thus ! 
Is this the way you treat y«ur honoured guests ?” 
Then turning towards Krishna ije said, " What a 
foolish and insolent man you must be that you 
do not raise objection when they %vant to ridicule 
you thus I You know what you are worth.” He 
then turned towards*the aslembled Rajahs and 
said, “Well, Rajas, where such a miserable 
wretch is so highly honoured, Shishnfal considers 
it beneath his dignity to be present.” Thus sayiffg 
the enraged king rose to leave the assembly and* 
many followed Ids example. * 

Then there arose a great uproar. The young- 
est of the Paudu Prince rose from his seat and 
cried out, “ I place my foot upon his head, 
who refuses to adore Krishna." Shishupal 
foamed and roared in anger, he began to 
shower vilejt abuses over Krtskna's head, but 
he stood silent and smiled at his childisli 
vituperation^. 

There were words and cross words between the 
old Patriarch Bhxshma and the young turbulent king 
Shishupal. At last Bhishnta stood up and said We 
shall adore and norship Krishna, and I say, I also 
place my foot ufon his head, who says “no” to it 
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man than Krishna, why does he not challenge him 
to a combat?” 

Shishtt^ai turned ti^wards Srihrishna, who had 
not uttered a nwd all the while ; he challeng- 
ed him in the foulest language and asked 
him to (ight \^iUi him, if he was not a coward. All 
eyes ivere turned on Krishruz. He silently rose 
from his seat and said, “ ^ have more than once 
pardoned you, for I thought you would turn a new 
leaf in your life. But 1 find 1 was mistaken. When 
y^i have challanged me, 1, as a Kshatrya, cannot 
j;efuse to ^raot your prajer. Prepare for death." 
Thus saying attacked the wicked king 

and soon beheaded him. All the other unruly 
chiefs were over-awed and they dared not 
disturb the peace of the great yagma. It %ras 
solemnised in great pomp and grandeur. All the 
invited guests went away to their homes much 
pleased, except the Kara princes,^ who burnt 
in envy for the success and gloiy of their 
Pandu cousins. They roaspired for t^cir fall and 
they were soccess/uJ. v 

They held a secret councif, in which their 
oncIe5iiiwn»' advised them toiavite Yudkishthira to 
play. “ A Kshatrya!' said he, ** Can ne%-er refuse 
to accept .a challenge when asked to fight or to 
gamble. I shall play dice with him and win all his 
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property and wealth. Let us disgrace him and his 
brother before the whole world." 

The wicked advice was accepted ; YudhCshthira 
was invited to play ; and the^ most unfortunate 
game was begun. It was a great gambling 
match, — the Pandns were on one side and the 
Kurits on the other. 

Fortune was against tli® Pandu Prince ; he 
began to lose. He gradually lost all his wealth,— 
he lost all his possessions, his palaces, horses and 
elephants. He was up in the play finding tliat 
he had nothing else to bet, ho betted ms ^oungcf 
brother and lost. He then one after.anolher lost 
all his brothers. Ho then betted himself and lost 
too. There was nothing more to lose. ; he raised 
up his head, looked round the great assembly and 
wiped away the hot drops that had gathered over 
his forehead. " Yudhishlhira'' sneered Sakum, 
"Bet this ^me Draupadi, your wife. You are 
sure to win, for she is a lucky woman." He 
silently began to play and betted his dear wife , 
but alas, fortune w^ against him ; Jie lost again ! 

There was great glee on the side of the Kurus ; 
they again and again cheered for their victory 

At this point good Vtdura interfered, he went 
first to Bhishliia and then to king Dhritarashtra. 
* He told the blind monarch what his wicked sons 
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Iiad done. He entreated him to save the Kurus 
from the wrath of the Pandus and to protect the 
great Lunar Dynastj^ from the self-dissension and 
self-destruction. 'J'he king brought the Pandus 
to him and freed them from their eternal slavery. 
They were allowed to go and to begin life anew. 

Duryodhana xvas much disappointed. He 
could not disobey his fathers command and could 
not prevent the Pandus to go away. But he knew 
that it would be veiy easy for them to conquer 
fresh kingdoms and to secure wealth untold. He 
Called his ulicle Sakuni to advise him what to do 
and liow to destroy these thorns in his path to 
glory. 

" Invite them again,” said Sakuni, "to play and 
ask them to bet in this wise. If they lose, they will 
have to go to the jungle for twelve years, the last 
of which, they shall have to pass incognito. If 
they are found out, they will have to go again for 
twelve years and so on. We are sure to find them 
out and rest assured th^ will never Jje able to 
come back." "»Dear uncle,” replied Duryodhana, 
"suppose Yudhishthira declines to play or to go to 
the jungle at all 1” smiled and said, “My 

dear nephew, you do not know him.” 

Next morning Yudhishthira wa^ again cliallen- 
ged to play. His brothers entrcatingly asked him not 
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to accept the Cliallenge, but Yudhisthira replied, 
“ Dear brothers, do you advise me to neglect the 
holy duties Kihatrya? God has destined us 
for niiserj* ; Jet us calmly sufimit to His will.” 

The unfortunate play was ^gain begun, and 
Yudhishihira lost the game. They sacrificed them* 
selves for virtue and truth and silently left Hastina^ 
pttra to pass twelve years in banishment. Their 
faithful and dear wife ^rau^adt followed them to be 
the partner of her husband's miseries, and amidst 
the wails of the people they entered into deep forest. 

Krishnu knew nothing of all tbesc^ sad events. 
His city Dwarka was invaded by a neighbeurinl; 
king and he was obliged to carry on a* long war to 
punish and drive him away. When he returned to 
his capital after chastisingthe wicked chief, he was 
informed of the sad fate that had overtaken his 
Pandu friends. He hastened to meet them in the 
forest, where they were living. He expressed his 
heart-felt sorrow for their misfortune; he passed 
some days in their hut and returned to his city, 
promising to meet tjiem again as soon as possible. 

The Pandu princes passed the last year of their 
excUe in the kingdom of Birat, — but the king at 
last found out the disguise of Yudhishihira and 
his brothers. * 

’ He placed him on his throne and gave the 
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all possible honour. Ilis daughter UUara 
was married to Abbtmauyu, the son of Arjuna, 
his mother being Subhadra. 

* [ 10 ] 

The news very soon reached the capital of the 
Kurus. The blind Dhr^tarishtra, the Nestor 
of the Lunar House, Bhishma, the great preceptor, 
Drona, the good and honest Vtdura, all tried to 
induce Dnryodhana to make an amicable settle* 
ment \vitli[jtlic Pandus, but at the advice of 
lus Cfihmaking uncle Sbaiuni and his ambitious 
friend; Kama he put a deaf ear to all their good 
advices. 

Every effort was made by the Pandas to avoid 
blood-shed ; Snkrishna was all along for peace ; 
he was deadly against all unncccssar} blood-shed 
and carnage. At last he himself determined to go 
to Diiryodhan a and to induce him to ^e generous 
towards his cousins. 

All the country through which /iTrisAna passed 
was decorated and illuminated in his honour; old 
and young, men and women, ran to see him, fell at 
his feet and kissed hisgarments. .Vs soon as old 
Dritarashtra heard that ATruAz/awjs coming to his 
capital, he made grand preparations for his recep- ' 
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tion. The city was decorated with flowers and 
foliage ; tnuscians were placed at intervals to 
discourse sweet music ; royal grinces were sent out 
to escort him to the palace. Sriknshna was worship- 
ped both by his enemies and friends. As for the 
common people, they knew him to be a living ,God. 
Never in the pages of history we find a man so 
much honoured, worshiped aijd adored as he was. 
Out he was not successful in his mission. 

" Dnryodhana," entreated he, “Give the five 
brothers only five villages of your vast domain. 
They would be satisfied with the small-Jst, that you 
will olTer them.” “No, not an inch of land,” replied 
he, “ without a mortal struggle ” 

So battle was determind upon on both sides. 
Both the contending parties sent out invitations to 
the allied kings and princes. Great preparations 
were made for the coming struggle, and soldiers 
were collected from every part of the Empire. 

Krishjja was the greatest man of the age. 
Both the contending parties were eager to secure 
him, but to him both parlies were equally dear and 
near. When appealed to, he said that he could 
not take arms against any of (hem, but he would 
be present in the battle w'ith him who would come 
to him first. Cnryodliana hastened to Dwarka 
■ and went to meet him, bfll he found him asleep 
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There was a golden throne near the head olKrishna ; 
he sat on it and patiently waited till he would rise. 
A few minutes after came and sat at his 

feet. Krishna, opening his eyes, saw Arjuna and 
asked hioi \\ hat he could do for him. “ I have 
come,” said he, “Ob friend, to pray for a gift.” 
“ What can I give you, my friend ?” replied Krishna. 
“ You know that I «am alt^ays at your service.” 
“Give me," said Arjuna, “Your good self. I 
want nothing else.*' Krishna smiled and replied, 
“^ly dear friend, you must have heard that I ba>c 
Resolved n(t to take arms in this battle. What 
help it would be to you to get me ?” “Dear friend," 
said Arjuna, “I know I shall win the battle, but f 
shall not be happy if my dearest friend be not a 
partner of my gloty and happiness.” " Ver>* u elJ,” 
said he, “ I shall be your charioteer.” 

He turned his head* and saw Duryodhana. 

“ Dear brother,” said he, “ You have heard what f 
had told However, I am bound to serve 

youl Would jou like to have me or my inv'incible 
army ?” Duryodhana thought it would be useless 
to take Krishna who would not fight. As for his 
counsel, he would get better from his dear uncle 
Sakuni. It was surely something to get Krishna's 
great army. He said, “I shall fhank you, Oh 
brother, if you will kindl}' ^ve me your army.” 
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agreed and DuryoJhana returned XoHastt' 
n'iptira wUhlhe'mvinciWcya</«army. Thcn/l;y«?;d 
left D:ciiraka and Krishna yeompanied him. 

When all preparations were ^omplctc, Yndhish- 
marched out with his army and encamped on 
the field of Kuruskhetra. Duryodhana with his 
stupendous army came out of Ilastinhpura to gi\e 
him battle. • • 


[U] 

• 

Thcre were millions of soldiers on ^olh sides^ 
the greatest generals and the most powerful 
potentates had come to meet in mortal struggle. 
It was a battle between brothers and brothers and 
friends and friends. On one side there were the 
greatest of the great Bhishma, the ablest of the able 
y?rj«j,the bravest of the brave Kama. There were 
one hundred sons and numerous grandsons of the 
blind king, bached by the most powerful chiefs of 
India. On^the other there were the five Pdndu 
princes with their sansAbhimanyu .-ind Ghatotkacha. 
There were king Drupada and king Birdia and 
some other kings and princes, connected with them 
either by blood or by marriage .'Vnd to crown all 
there w&sKrisJfna, who was their guide, friend and 
•leader. 
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happy I am ! Kill me, Krishna \ What greater 
prayer I cat) make to you than that of asking \ou to 
take my life." * 

But by this time Arjuna ha4 come ; he clasped 
his arms round his body to prevent him from pro- 
ceeding further. He proiciscd that he would kill 
Bhtshma ; Krishna smiled and returned to the 
chariot. • • 

But it tras not anc-asy task to kill the greatest 
hero of the age- 

The Pandits held a council of war. " Friend*," 
said Krishna, "None lit the u’orld)can defeat 
solonghu is in arms. Accept my advice 
Do your duty j—your duly is to win the battle 
and therefore do not mind the means. Arjuna, 
do thou take, Skikhandt with you to-morrow. 
Bhtshma will surely leave off arms if he sees him. 
That is the opportunity,— defeat him, overpower 
him, kill him^if necessary and save the Panda array ” 
Next day Krishna's advice was adopted. 
Bhishma Shikkandi on chariot He 

smiled and left arms. immediately wounded 

him mortally and great Bhtshma fell from his 
chariot. The leaders of both the parties hastened to 
the wounded Patriarch Both the Kura and the 
Panda princes^Ncpt bitterly for him, for surely he 
was more than a father to’them all 
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AsTcathima could be killed. "Oh Krishna” said he 
“I cannot believe ihat my most beloved son is dead. 
Let Yudhishthira say that my son is no more and I 
shall beJiev’e it, /or I know he cannot tell a lie.” 

Krishna managed to bring Yudhishthira to 
the great warrior ; he asked him to say that As-xa~ 
thama was dead, but Yudhishthira positively 
refused to tell such^a faslefcood. But Krishna 
finally induced him to say, " As-xathama 
the elephant.” When Yudhishthira said, ” The 
elephant,” Krishna blew his great conch and tjie 
words did not reach Drona’st&ts. \'Jhen he was 
told tliat his son was dead, he fainted and iftvmed* 
lately one of the warriors on the Pandu side 
jumped upon liis chariot and cut oil bis head. 

The next day, A'Kr«f came out under the com* 
mand of Kama. There was hand to hand fight 
from morning to evening. Blood flowed like water 
and reddened the field of Kuruskkhetra. Bkima 
killed his cousin Duswashana and the rest of the 
wicked Kufu Princes but he had to retreat having 
been defeated by Kama. Many fell on both sides, 
and the Pandu army was gradually driven back and 
finally routed. Arjuna soon came to rally round his 
army, and stood face to face with Kama. Both 
were equally great in arms; they fought like lions 
'for hours together till ‘Kama fell The Pandu 
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cheered lustily and the Kurus retired to their 
carap. 

It was soon rumoyred that Raja DuryodJuinii 
had fled from th^ field. The Pandu immediately 
pursued and found him hidden in a place of safety'. 
WTjen he saw that there was no escape, he came out 
and challenged Bhtma to a single combat. They 
fought like two mad eleph^ts, but king Durysh- 
dhana at last fell mortally wounded. E\er)'part 
oWati^Duryodhana's body except the thigh was 
atefaard as iron. Xo weapon could have any effect 
^ any p4r'( body. Bkima In the beat of 

fight * forgot that be was to bit Duryodhana 
on thigh; but Krishna n^s there. As U eo- 
couT^ng Bhtma, he repeatedly clapped his 
hands on bis own thigh. The hint was soon 
understood, and king Duryodhana was mortally 
wounded. 

The Pandus came to Hastin&pura after the 
\-ictory. But it was a victorj' saturated with the 
blood of all that was dear and near to Uj^m. There 
\Tas no joy ; t^ere was no merrinient. Their 
entrance to the capital of their forefathers was not 
ushered in by the sounds of drums or the boomings 
of fire-works. Slowly and silently they entered the 
palace, but there were heart-rendirt? lamentations 
all around. 
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the earth all the vicious and the wicked. It was 
clearly apparent from every work of his life that his 
sole aim was to create a new world, — a world of love, 
happiness and bliss. But he himself appeared to 
be a man without a heart and without any feeh 
ings ; — a man who was an incarnation of -ujorld- 
tines5 \ — a man who, to serve his purpose, could do 
any and every sort lA thin^^. He was a contra- 
diction of moral faculties, — nay, he was a great 
mysterj'. 

f If he had disappeared from the world without 
explalning[\ils religion and morals, he would have 
been' taken for one of the worst men ever bom. 
But in the field of the great battle of Kuriikshetraf^ 
when his friend Arjnna absolutely declined to 
follow his peculiar morals, he was forced to e.xp!ain 
and support his novel doctrines with arguments. 
And they were so convincing, they were so true 
and grand, that thenceforth he was universally 
adored and worshipped as the great Incarnation of 
the Supreme Bring. ' His religion becg.me the reli; 
gion of humanity. * 

If he spared bis relatives, — his own children 
and grand children, we would h.avc questioned his 
honesty of purpose. But, no, — he did spare none, 

— not even himself. He c.v:terminaK:d the Kurus, 
his very near rcl.itives and friends ; I»c then 
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began to kill his own sons and grandsons. The 
whole clan was soon exterminated ; there was none 
left alive except Krishna. When there was none 
to kill, Krishna coolly took a view of the bloody 
held and moved away. 

Then he asked his charioteer to go to Jfastina- 
pura and to inform his friend Arjtina what had 
happened. “Tell him," said^, "that all the Yadus 
are dead. Ask him in roy name to hasten to 
D'xaraha, where the widowed Yadu princesses are 
l^t unprotected. Tell him to take them to 
^esiinapu\a and give them protection." 

It'was ej'ident that he had no mind to return to 
his capital. Perhaps he thought his occupation was 
gone ; perhaps he thought his work was done. He 
slowly moved away and left the place where all 
that was dear and near to him fell. 

He came to a tree, sat under it and fell asleep ; 
— coon there appeared a hunter, who sajv his reclin- 
ing figure from a distance through the thick leaves 
of the tree. He mistook him for a game, took aim 
and shot. < * 

There in the deep forest under the green leaves 
of the tree the greatest man of the age was mortally 
wounded ; there he breathed his last unknomi and 
uncared for. The man, whose smife was sun-shine 
to all the good and who'se frowns were the death- 
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He lived the life of a true Hindu ; he followed 
others in all existing relipous matters ; he s’crupul- 
ously performed all the religious acts then in vogue 
amongst the people, he had the highest respect for 
the Brahman Sages. He never'tried to demolish 
the old religion and to put* a uew one of his own In 
its place. He said, '• It is better to perform one’s 
own religiqn, though devoid of excellence, than to 
adopt a new .one. '* 

When Jie flourished, there were three philosophi- 
cal schools much honoured in India. The Saniya 
explained the origin and development of the uni- 
verse and taught that "true kno'aledge" emanci- 
pates man from misery and from the bonds of 
transitory exi?cence. The Yoga said, "true know- 
ledge" means *' knowledge of God” and that this 
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A'IXE have been able to narrate onl/ a few of the 
chief events of SriknWi/ia's life; ^^ehave 
hardly space enough to «T»te much ahoitt hts 
teachings. He was the only Propl^et who did 
not take the r<f/e of a religious preacher. He lived 
the life of a worldly man ; he acted ae any other 
man of his age, bat he shotted in his life the 
perfection of Acliott, and Love. His whole 

life and career was a living preaching — a bum/ng 
sermon, — a glowing manifestation of the all-merci- 
ful and all’Sood God. He shon'ed'in his life ivliat 
a Perfect Man and a Happy Man is. He pointed 
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He lived the life of a true Hindu ,• he followed 
others in all existing religious matters ; he scrupul- 
ously performed all the religious acts then in vogue 
amongst the people, he had the highest respect for 
the Brahman Sages. He never'tried to demolish 
the old religion and to put’ a new one of his own in 
its place. He said, “ U is better to perform one’s 
own religiqn, though devoid of excellence, than to 
adopt a new .one. ” 

Whenjie flourished, there were three philosophi- 
cal schools much honoured in fodia. The Sankya 
explained the origin and development of the uni- 
>erse and taught that "true knoic/ed^e" emanci- 
pates man from misery and from the bonds of 
transitory existence. The Vcfa said, " true knvm- 
Mge" means "knowledge of God” and that this 
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can onl^ be acquired by contemplation 
and exercise®. The Vetfanla said that man’s self 
emanates from the grea| universal SELFand there- 
fore man know, //5<7/ from %vliich it came. Srt- 

krishna never disputed the doctrines of any of 
these school ; he supported all the three and 
supplied the missing link in the chain of these philo- 
sophies. lie did not <rcate xvievv philosophy ; he 
did not preach a new thcology. 

All existed,-— but existed in darkness, fn a 
darlf room there might be many beauties, but 
the^c bcautifs remain unseen by the people on 
account'of thc.want of a light. Such was exactly 
the case with mankind. There was every thing 
in the world to make man happy, but all was in 
darkness; man could not sec the means’ oi their 
happiness though near at hand. Srikrishna ap- 
peared with a light, — he created nothing, but he 
showed man what man could not see. » 

The Hindus knew through their great philo- 
sophers that, “true knowledge” is the«means of 
salalvation. But what is a “trlie knowledge”? 
What are the means to acquire this " true know- 
ledge.?” The Brahmans said , — yagmas and Yogas 
w’ere the means of acquiring true knowledge. The 
Shankya philosophers said, — to know the origin of . 
human miseries and to get rid of them is true 
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knowledge. The K»ga philosop hers said, — to know 
God by practices was the true knowledge; the 
Vedantists said, — to know that I and God are the 
same is the true knowledge. Seme Actions, what- 
ever they might be, were required to acquire this 
"true knowledg.” But there were differences 
of opinions about these actions. There was dark- 
ness around this f^damentnl truth. Srikrishna 
appeared to drive away this darkness, to point out 
what netions were to be perforroert and to enlighten 
the path through which mankind might^waJk on*to 
the kingdom of God. ^ • 

We find all his teachings collected in the Bha‘ 
gavat Gita, What is this Gita ? 

[23 

Gita is an episode of the great Sanskrit Poem 
Mahabhrala. It contains the instructions that were 
gh'en by Srikrishna to Arjuna on the field of 
Kunikshetryj, when the latter absolutely declined 
to fight with his relatii'es and friends. We need 
not discuss the point, (it has been done by greater 
men) whether Gtta is really a part of the great 
Epic or an after-addition, %vhether the instructions 
contained in it ^’ere really gi^en by Snktshna or 
’they were from the imagination of the .luthor and 
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whether Srilrishna had at all anrthinjj to do with 
this part of the Poem. These instructions were 
said to liavc been d^ivcrcd by him; the preat 
author of tht A/ahat^arafahlmscU Snins/ina 
the speaker of C{ta ; it ts the general belief of the 
Hindus from generation to generation, and review- 
ing the life of dTr/frijAwe one would find that the 
explanation of many events o^hls cvenful life lies 
only in the doctrines preached in the Gf/a. 

Wlien the two armies encamped In the field of 
b.VlIe and stood in battle array, /fr/wnd asked his 
ffiend Sn^i’s^tia to place his chariot In such a 
position as tp allow him an opportunity to see the 
contending armies. Krithna did as requested and 
then cxclamlmcd.:—" Seeing these kins- 
men, O Krishna, standing here desirous toengage in 
battle, my limbs drop down, my mouth is quite dried 
upj a tremor comes on my body and my hairs 
stand on end; my bow slips from my hand; my 
skin bums intensely. I am unable too to stand up ; 
my mind whirls round as it were. I^sce adverse^ 
omens and 1 do sot perceive any good to accrue 
after killing my kinsmen in the battle. 1 do not 
wish for victoij', nor sovereignty, nor pleasure. 
Even those for whose sake we desire sovereignty, 
enjoyments and peasure arc standing here for battle, 
abondoning life and wealth ; preceptors, fathers sons 
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as well as grand-father, maternal uncles, fathers-in- 
law, grand-sons, brotbers-io-law, as also other 
relatives. These I do not wish to kill, though they 
kill me, even for the sake oj sovereignty over 
three worlds, how much less than of this earth 
alone? Alas, we are engaged in committing a 
heinous sin, seeing that we are making efforts for 
killing our own kin^enout«of tlie greed of the 
pleasures of sovereignty ! Tell me what is assuredly 
good for me, I am your disciple.” 

This is a very* nice picture of the frame#of 
Arjuna's mind ^ho was expected to ^tread do^n 
every sort of established religious and jnoral Virtues 
and to commit all sorts of recognised sins and vices. 
This becomes the state of the mind of all men 
and women at every step of their h‘%es in this 
world, — a world w’hcre It is most difficult to know 
what is good and what is bad. That fwhich is 
good to you, might be bad to me ; that which 
is good to-day, might be bad to-morrow. There- 
fore every •man and woman looks eagerly fora 
•guide and cries like Aryana, 'I Tell me what 
is assuredly good for me.” Had not put 

forth some thoroughly new doctrines and justified 
the acts 'on moral grounds, no sane man would 
Jiave been witling to win the battle at such 

a moral and mental sacrifice. That which, 

• 
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satisfied liM satisfied the hole human 
race. 

To him AV/V/<«a^ replied, “You grieve for 
those u’ho deserve grief. I.earned men grieve 
nofforlhc living, nor the dead. Never did I exist, 
nor you, nor those rulers of. men, nor vvJJJ any 
one of us ever hereafter cease to be. He who 
tliinks it to be th® killer^sOnd he who thinhs 
It to be killed, both know nothing. It kills not, is 
not killed, ft is not born, nor docs it ever die. 
Tberefore kjiownng it to be such, you •ought not to 
grieve." ( 

Th'is Is i the stand.point upon which Sn~ 
•hrithna builds up his philosophy. He says,—'* This 
world is ' nothing but a shadow of an invisible 
world; — behind the visible shadow stands a world 
which is " everlasting, unchangeable, all-peiwading, 
stable, firm and eternal." This world is a 

mirage, having no reality and stability of its 
own. If that be the ease, ywr so-called actions 
are like the changes in the miragecand cannot 
have any ejeds whatSOe^'er 'over the invisible 
universe. You can do whatever you 'like, but 
that will not do harm or do good to that wonder- 
ful w'orld. 'You feel sorrow, for you think and 
believe' that ‘ your • will have’^^c* oh 

'the 'real 'bat invisible world, — no, ’ nothing ^of 
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the sort. You are mere a shadow — a mere 
dream.” 

Then Sninshm goes pn to say, “He \\]iosc 
mind is deluded by egoism thinkf himself the doer 
of actions, which is every way done by the qualities 
of Nature.' All beings follow Nature. That, 0 
son of JCu/tlt, \Yhich through delusion you do not 
wish to do, you will ^ involumtarily. The Lord, 
Arjuna, is seated in the region of the heart of all 
beings, turning round all beings, As though mounted 
on a machine, by his delusion.” All this me.ms m 
plain words thatynw <h nothing \~-yo\i aye really » 
shadow. Some body else, i.c. God, ar/j^and you by 
your egoism think that you act, which is not the 
case. 

This is the true nature of the universe,— of 
both visible and invisible. The ittvisthle universe 
is ever-lasting, unchangeable, all-pervading, stable 
and firm, w^preas the visible world is changeable^ 
transitory,' finite &c. In the world all is 

beautiful, sublime, pure, happy and godly ; in the 
visible world all is ribt good, beautiful, happy or pure. 

But whence then are these miseries, vices, crimes 
and sins in this world? Whence then are 

the unabearable pains and miseries, weeping and 
lamentations, and all that is bad, diabolical, wicked 
and vicious in this visible world of ours ? 
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nothing; but the results of the acihns of a previous 
man. Man dies, but the effects of his actions live 
and produce another man. . 

Delusion produces or creates man ; man pro- 
duces actions, action produces effects ; effect pro- 
duces fresh man, and so on till eternity. 

This is the philosophy which Krishna created 
or perhaps acceptei^for oui« belief is that this 
philosophy or something like it existed before his 
birth. 

U we accept this philosophy, our v^’ay beconfiss 
very* clear. On one side the all happy,) all beauti- 
ful, all good, everlasting, unchangeable, firm, invi' 
siblc universe, on the other the misery-stricken, 
painful, vicious, bad, transitory, changeable visible 
world. The former world is our vaking state ; the 
latter world is our sleeping state. We are really 
unchangeable, everlasting, all beautiful, all good, 
airhappy.-ybut on account of delusion we are un- 
bappy, changeable, vicious, bad and miserable. 

It now* becomes our clear duty to be awaken 
from this sleep f i. e., we most destroy the 
delusion. If we can do it, we become unchange- 
able, happy &c. &c. In short we get the so-called 
Salvation. 

Delusion produces ^oism ;this mental delusion 
is the very root of egoism This produces 
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in the mind the idea that one exists. When 
one feels he c-xists^ be perceives the existence 
of a world around, him. He frra/'w himself 
and creates a tvorld around him. This self- 
created world is surely real, — so Jongf delusion 
remains to make one fee! his reality of 
existence. But what makes one feel that heexistsi 
He sees or feels that (mentally or physi- 

cally). When we find a human body -which has 
no actions whatsoever, we call it a corpse. But man 
hes two bodies, one physical and one mental or 
spiritual. Spiritual body guides, forms, and moulds 
the physical body : and it has also its actions, 
As physical body does not exist uben it ceases to 
act, spiritual body also does not exist when it 
ceases to act. Therefore action is existence, Man 
minus action is zero. So long action remains, man 
exists. These actions might be the results of 
delusion, these actions might be the qcthns 'in a 
dream, but nevertheless they are actions and 
therefore they have effects, — effects ‘in the same 
dream-land. Euery has its assigned effect; 
your actions will always Ii\e in their effects; 
those effects again would produce fresh actions 
and so on till infinity. You may die or give 
•up your physical body, but effects of your 
mental actions would remain and surely be 
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ejJicacioHs "by another spiritual or physical birth 
or by some other means. Thus delusion that 
creates you, — .you a bundle of actions, — delusion 
that makes you feel your self-existence, will 
keep you alive till the end of days. You will 
have to pass through many births and deaths, 
through much weal and woe, through many vicissi- 
tudes. Your this d^atn of^ self existence will 
remain, so long delusion will have the possession 
of you. As a matter of fact you have no death, birth 
or re-birth,— but you who are created by yOi^r 
delusion, you who live in a dream, fiave surely 
births, deaths and re-births, all in tha^ dream so 
long it continues. It is needless to say that it 
is not at all easy for a man to get rid of this 
delusion. Can man forget his own self ? 

[ 4 ] 

Srikrishna said that it can be done away with 
by acquiring knowledge, — the effect of which would 
be devotion (devotional love.) ^ 

How could this mental delusion be removed? 
How could man awake from this sleep and see 
his real existence ? Srikrishna says, “ By knowledge, 
and the effecl of knowledge is devotion." Sri- 
kriskna says, "The wise, who have obtained 
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devotion, repair to (hat seat Mhcre there 
is no unhappiness." Then he goes on, " When 
your mind will stand ^rm and steady in contemp* 
lation, then will you acquire devotion." 

Srikrishna then went on to mention various 
ways and means of acquiring this "knowledge." 
He mentioned meditation, Yo^a practices, devotion 
&c. That delusion cm be destroyed by “know- 
ledge" is not his original saying. It was told by 
many philosophers born before him j but there were 
differences ]of opinions about the means of acquiring 
t^is “ know'ledge." There were three recognised 
means in c-^istcnce for acquiring knowledge; 
Krishna accepted all the three, namely, meditation, 
mortiheation and mental devotion. But when he 
was asked by Arjuna why he urged him to action 
when mental devotion is superior to action, he 
said, “ Only through action can a man obtain free- 
dom from action. Never for a single moment a 
man can exist without action. That of these two, 
devotion through action is the higher.^' 

What actions arc to be performed ? Srikishna 
answers, “ onds ovn duty!' He said, "The man, 
who performing the duties of life and quitting 
all interests in them, places them upon the supreme 
Being, floats like a lotus on the like, unruffled by 
the tide.” 
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You are to do your duties , — whether they ap- 
pear to you good or bad, painful or pleasurable, 
vicious or virtuous. He said, “ He, who fulfils the 
office obligated by his own nature, does not incur 
sin. One should not reject the duty to which one 
is born, even if it be associated ‘with error, for all 
human understandings are involved in error, as 
fire is by smoke." Religion* had been ever con. 
bidered the most difficult subject for human 
thought. To be happy in this world and the 
world next, to secure eternal rest and celestial bliap, 
to get salvation and heaven was the most diffici^Jt 
problem of mankind. The means, tha^t werb dis- 
covered or invented for attaining salvation, were 
so difficult to adopt that men were scared away 
from the path of heaven. It had become a common 
proverb that the path of heaven is full of thorns. 

It remained for Srtkrtshna to say that to attain 
salvation .and to get eternal rest and celestial 
happiness was not at all It is as easj to 

get as the air or the water. The great love, that 
has given man atr or water, hasjiiade the means 
of salvation also as easily accessible as any of 
them. To get this you need not go out of your 
way ; you are not required to undertake difficult 
or impossible Asks Do ^our dul'es, is all ; 
and you 'xill get salva*ion 

• • 
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This is the novel and grand teaching of Sri-^ 
ktshiia. “ Do your dntte^’ was the great com- 
mand he issued. But these duties should be 
always pure and good. Every action of his 
eventful life was pure and was performed with 
the motive of doing some good. When the only 
grandson of the Pandus was born dead, he was 
asked to revive it. came ^nd said, “If I have not 
ever performed a single impure or bad act, let this 
child be revi\ed.“ 

^ But duty is always conditional. It w'as the 
duty of Lfitryodhaita to give the just dues to his 
cousins; but when he failed to do his duty, it 
became the duty of the Pandu princes to win the 
battle and to do everything to tvin it. It was 
the duty of Duryodhana not to fight, but it 
was the duty of Arjuna to fight. How is then 
man to know his proper duties ? Krishna said, 
by acquiring kitovledge', by proper ct/tfraZ/Vw ; fay 
knowing the accumulated wisdom of the past, 
(Shastras) &c. Srikrishna said, “ Dq your duties, 
whatever they might be ; do noVmind whether they 
iooh bad or good, provided you think you ought to 
do them.” 

• But it may be true that my actions (doing my 
duties) d3 not nake any what'^oet er on 

tho everlasting and stable itreistble world, — tl.cy 
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might be jnere actions in a dream, — but so long 
I feel that I exist, these actions make me miser- 
able in this world and there is every likeli-hood 
that they would make me miserable for eternity. 
How is then to avoid their evil or painful 
effects? Srikrishna said, Everj* action of yours 
must he free of self-interest ; practice actions 
without having any ulterior motive. Do not keep 
the least mind in the fruits of your actions. ” 

The key-note of his teachings was told in a few 
words when he said, “ He, who, regardless of tl* 
fruits of actions, performs the actions w^hich 
to be performed, Is the devotee.” It comes to this 
then that you are to act, but without a mind, 
for mind without is an impossibility. If you 

can do it there will be no good or bad, virtue or sin 
to you. He himself said, ” Actions defile me not, 
for I have no attachment for the the fruits of actions ” 
Srikrishna psks us to do our duties, — but these 
actions must be, firstly, without desires and second- 
ly, pjire andm^ood. Who can act without desires ^ 
To a man, wh&se mind (nhicUis the centre of 
perception of this visible world) is destroyed and 
who sees not this world, but the real world that 
exists behind, who has destroyed delusion and 
consequent sleep and dream, all acts are without any 
permanent results, they are mere shadow s, — mere 
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Jrcams. fie is {jlc 1/ic sLy «hfc/i even- moment 
takes various shades, shapes and colours but 
does not /t-el wJ»atsoever. 

Who can be surh a man ? Only he nho aJnavs 
secs clearly before him the invisible but real world, 
and who docs not jee at all the world. In 

the Gita it is mentioned that all the arguments of 
Srikrishna failed Xocotwiac^Arjuna the unreality 
of the visible universe, and then he was obliged to 
show him the invisible worfd, which, when seen by 
Arjuna, at once drove out of his mind the delusion 
And made him see. it once the unreah'lyol this world. 

To act ifithout desires means that you must make 
your aetiens incflicacious It means to act without a 
mind. ■ In fact it is the simplest means to destroy 
delusion and consequent egoism of this visible 
world As we have said delusion produces Self, 
^■ci^is .action If you can make your action fail to 
produce any your action will^noc produce 

further action, and it will come to an end. How this 
is to be done ? t. 

If we particularly examine human actions, we 
find no action is possible without desire. — desire 
for some effect and for some future fruits and results 
from the action. Action is impossible without a 
mind. So long there exists the mfnd. there must 
he desire Srikrishna repeatedly says, “ .\rt, do 
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whatever you like, but have no desires " Therefore 
it comes to this that Sn'ins/ina aski u<; to amu- 
hilate the mind. Is it at all possible to do ? 

It is not an easy tas-k to act% without the least 
interest or the desire ol receiving some fruits of 
those actions. Srikmhna “ Do your duties, 

but do not desire to have any fruits by their 
performance.” Hqjy is thi* to be done ? He 
answered, "By destroying delusion." He mention- 
ed four distinct means for doing it, namely, 

(i) Meditation, ^ * 

(a) Yoga practices, , 

(3) Assiduity of love, , * 

(4) Doing one’s duties w Ithout desires 

He summarised his teachings in the following 
>\ords. "If thou art not able to compose thy 
thoughts immoveable on me (throughout the Gita 
Srikrishna calls himself the Supreme Being,) then 
reach me by assiduous love and devotion If thou 
art not capable even of assiduity of love, be intent 
on the perfcrmance of actions (duties). Knowledge 
is better than assiduity (of love), contemplation 
is preferred to knowledge, the abandonment of 
self-interest (or desires) inaction to contemplation, 
— final emancipation results from such abandon- 
ment (abandoliment of desires in action)’’ Thus 
\\c find the following four mean'' (placed m order 
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of merit) were recommended by Mm for final 
emancipation. 

». AtltcHt n-rthout desires, (Dudes.) 

2. Centen^ltttion (Samadhi). 

3. yoj^ii practices. 

4. AisiduUy (of love.) 

Hut he jjave preference to actions (duties), — but 
iJiese actions must hf actions Kcdw/t desires. 

Contemplation, yopa practices, and Assiduity 0/ 
love arc not easy acquirements. If man wants 
to^ acquire , salvation through tlicsc three means, 
they arc to give up the world and retire into the 
deepest soPtude and there undergo greatest 
mortifications and difficuilics. Doing all this there 
will be only one in a thousand %% ho uill be suc- 
cessful. Cut to do one’s duty without desires 
is not 50 difficult a task as any of these three. 

It can be done by everj' man and uotnan in every 
state of the society. How (his is to be .done? 

Srikrishna ioyi, — by concentrating the mind to 
one object. lie has mentioned various means of con- 
centration of mind, of which he gave preference to 
devotion to Cod. How this devotion is to be gained ? 
By love — love towards Nature and Nature’s objects 
and from the Nature’s objects to Nature’s God. 
Act, — but act only with the devotion to God; 
Act, — but act with love to God and God's works. 
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Is this impossible? said “No”. We 

shall try to explain his words by quoting an example. 
The soldiers in a British army 6ght ; they kill men 
and are killed, but they act without any desires, 
without any »«'«<?, they ore under the orders of their 
General. They kr\ow not what they do; they 
move, they march, they run, they fire, but they' 
know not for what oJiject. They are like dolls in 
the hands of their Genera!. They do what they are 
commanded to do. Their life, their object, their 
desires are all in their General’s han^. To objy 
their General’s command is their duty and «n 
performing it they give their own llve& or tal:e the 
lives of others — the others sometimes being their 
dearest or the nearest relatives. They know 
that whatever they do under orders from their 
General must be good, good for them and good 
for the country and the cause for which they fight. 
Their with their conscience and all, is placed 

in the hands of their General 

From thf se soldiers it is evident that it is not 
impossible to act without desires without a mind. 
It is possible only when man can fully depend 
upon another. If 1 know that I am not responsible 
for my acts, if I know that I base a General under 
whose orders I^ict and who will be responsible for 
all my acts, if I know I am not to think for myself, 
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of merit) were retommended by him for final 
emancipation. 

1. Actions without desires, (Duties.) 

2. Contemplation (Samadht). 

3. Yoga practices. 

4. Aisiduity (of love.) 

J?ut he gave preference to nctfons (duffer), — but 
thcJC actions must beeactions K;t/iouf desires. 

Contemplation, yoga practices, and Assiduity of 
love are not easy acquirements. If man wants 
to<- acquire ^saU-ation through these three means, 
they are to give up the world and retire into the 
deepest solitude and there undergo greatest 
mortifications and difficulties. Doing all this there 
will be only one in a thousand ho uill be suc> 
cessful. But to do one’s duty %vithout desires 
is not so difficult a task as any of these three. 

It can be done by every man and woman in every 
state of the society. How this is to be .done ? 

Srikrishna says, — by concentrating the mind to 
one object. He has mentioned V'arious moans of con- 
centration of mind, of which lie gave preference to 
devotion to God. How this devotion is to be" gained ? 
By love — love towards Nature and Nature's objects 
and from the Nature’s objects to Nature’s God. 
Act, — but act only with the dev'o'^lon to God ; 
Act, — but act with love to God and God’s works 
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Is this Impossible ? Srikrishna said “No". W'c 
shall try to explain Ids words by quoting an example. 
The soirticrs in a Hritish army fight ; they hill men 
and are killed, but they act vithout any desires, 
without any mind, they are under the orders of their 
General. They know not what they do; they 
move, they march, they run, they fire, but they 
know not for what qjjject. They are like dolls in 
the hands of their General. They do what they are 
commanded to do. Their life, their object, their 
desires are all in their General’s lianj). To ob<y 
their General’s command U their duty and in 
performing it they give their ov%n lives, or taVe the 
lives of others— tlic others sometimes being their 
dearest or the nearest relatives. They know 
that whatever they do under orders from their 
General must be good, good for them and good 
for the country and the cause for which they fight. 
Their niind,^ with their conscience and all, is placed 
in the hands of their General. 

From th^se soldiers it is evident that it is not 
impossible to nr/ whhout desires and without a mind. 
It is possible only when man can fully depend 
upon another. If 1 know that I am not responsible 
for my acts, if I know that I have a General under 
whose orders I^ict and who will be responsible for 
all my acts, if I know I am not to think for myself, 
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I li.ivc got one wlio will think for me, a\Iio will direct 
me lo do tliat which would be good to me, — surely 
I can go on acting without troubling myself any 
way ; surely in such a ease I can aci without any 
desires whatsoever and without any mind and any- 
thing rise that I possess. 

Srikrishna asked man to consider himself a doll 
in the hand of God ; Ife asked jgan to tljlnk himself 
a soldier, God as his great General, his worldly acts 
as duties under orders. He asked them to act on the 
With and b^ief that whatever, he does, are the works 
o< God. Up said, “With me (God) and me (God) 
alone. 0 A/^una, seek shelter in. every way. By my 
(God’s) favouryou is ill obtain the highest tranquility 
and the eternal rest.” 

Of course the example of the soldier and hi* 
Reneral and that of man and his God is a oompati- 
son of a greater thing aith the small ; but lie 
believe it ii ould give some idea hoiv a man ran act 
without desires and without a mind. 

Srikrts/ina repeatedly said. -If yo^iWant salva- 
tion, depend.— fully depend upfln me (God). If 
you want to do your ./«//« and If jou ^antto/zr/ 
witliout consider me (God) your guide, 

jour all-in-all. Go on doing your duties, what- 
ever they might be,— but^rw/y betteve that I (God) 
tini responsible for their results ” 



A soldier secs his general, but man does not see 
God. It is not an easy task to depend upon one 
\\hom \vc do not see and whom many of us cannot 
even feci. How is it possible (oj man to depend 
on such an invisible God! This is the very question 
which was put by Arjuna to Srikrishna and 
Srikrishnah^iA. to show him God; he had to make 
invisible God visiUe to Aryjtita. But how others 
are to see God ? 

Srikrishna gave Arjuna an idea of God 
and told him the means by which man can 
God. We need not dwell upon these philosophical 
poiot.s; but he finally s.*iid that it is sery diflicult 
for mortals to vvorship God In his unknowable 
form, therefore they should worship him in his mani' 
Jested //'fiw,— namely the Universe. How' one is to 
to worship Universe? Srikrishna answers “By 
Bhakti or love. 

Srikrishna asks us to have absolute dependence 
(faith) upon God, but he advises us to worship 
Him in his, manifested form. A man in delusion 
can never know the unknowable ,God, — a man in 
dream can never know the place where he is 
asleep, — therefore, man must adopt some means 
which Is within his power and by which he can 
have faith upcfti God. The visible universe is not 
false or untrue or unreal, — -it is f.alse, untrue and 
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unreal as man sees it in his delusion. The thing 
itself is real and true, but it is not the thing as man 
sees jt. Srikrishna said that though universe as 
seen by man Is not .what it really is, — yet it is not 
false or unreal. This visible universe (though 
created hy man on account of his delusion) is God's 
mani/esled form, u e., the form in which man secs 
him in his delusion. %. ^ 

It is beyond man's {deluded man) power to 
know the real God,— -therefore he should leave that 
Gad alone and consider this universe (this Nature) 
asjiis God ; if not God,— God's manifested form. 

iloiv can pian depend upon Nature ? Is it at all 
possible ? Yes, it is possible. Snkrishna said it is 
by Dhttkti (love) man can liaveyb/V//,— dependence 
upon God (Nature). 

What is Bhaklil We should not understand 
by i?Ajf//\\hal we understand by /ere. Bhaktih 
a love with admiration, respect and dependence; 
it is the combination of all that Is good, great and 
sublime in human mind. Can man love Nature in 
such a way! Ye^, he can. 

A young man goes mad after a young girl 
when he sees some beauty in her. What is more 
beautiful than Nature? But Nature is so vast that 
it is not so easy to see the beauties Nature as to 
see those of a young girl. Man requires culture 



to appreciate the beauties of Nature. If man gets 
the necessary culture, he will appreciate the 
beauties of Nature. To appreciate beauty means 
enchantment ; enchantment means deep love. 

If I love a girl, I love everything belonging to 
her. If a man loves, — truly and really loves — Nat- 
ure, he nill love every thing of Nature, — from the 
burning sands of t^ desert to the chilly peaks of 
hoar>'-headed mountains, from the minutest insect to 
the highly cultured man, from the green soft grass to 
the biggest of the banians,— his love jvill be evety 
tvhere and In every thing. • 

When such will be his state he •will see and 
feel Nature so grand, so beautiful, so sublime 
tliat he will perceive the presence of an unknow- 
able Spirit all through the Nature He will /cel 
that Spirit so very grand and great that he will dis- 
tinctly see how very insignificant iiis existence is. 
The comparison between Nature and himself will 
make him feel that he is mere an atom in the infinite 
Nature. It,w’ill destroy all pride in his breast, — hr 
will daily feel thatiie is very ver); weak, — in fact 
he is nothing. 

In one hand weak — verj’ very weak man, — on 
the other the great, very very great Shirit , — on one 
side, helpless *weakiiess, — on the other infinite 
strength When man finds himself in such a post- 
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tion, lie enn not withhold himself from jumping into 
the arm’s of the Nature’s Spirit for protection, for 
support, for life. The child feeh hts iveahness and 
feels the strength ‘of his parents; therefore the 
child depends upon them. A man can depend 
only u’hen he feels himself very weak and 
upon him only whose strength and power he 
feels. * u 

Thus wc find that man requires cullurr 
to appreciate Nature; appreciation e/ Nature 
makes mart /are her; this /arc makes him feel the 
PliBSir.vcE of a Great Spirit in Nature. This 
perception cf the* presence of the Great SPIRIT 
makes him fee] his own insignificance and weak* 
ness and tlic greatness and infinity of the great 
Spirit. Tins feeling cf helplessness produces 
in man dependence on Cod. 

We shall try to make our arguments clearer by 
putting down the steps of attaining it as they 
should be attempted one after the'olher. . 

(1) Education. 

(2) Culture.* 

This two would produce, — (i) ** The appreciation of 
Nature,*' which would again beget, 

(1) Love towards Nature, 

(2) Absolute dependence upon God (faith).. 
Then man will be able. 






(l) To act \\ ithout desiires 

What actions are to be performed ? One’s own 
duties. 

(1) To perform these duties without desires. 

(2) To acquire knowledge to know one’s pro- 
per duties. 

The following will be the results : — 

(1) Such actios (wlthsut desires) will not 
produce any effects. 

(2) Actions without effects bring the ac- 
tions to an end. « 

(3) These actions will not therefore produpe 

any future actions. , * 

(4) The visible e.\istence of man is action ; 
if action is destroyed, man’s existence is 
gone. 

{5) But he is really unchangeable and ‘im- 
mortal, — therefore his visible existence will only be 
destroyed, he will not be destroyed. 

He will then find himself in bis rea/ existence. 
His deliisi'ou is gone, — be is saved ; he has become 
God according to* the Hindus, tli^ Budha accord- 
ing to the Budhists, Christ according to the Chris- 
tians and a Pegumber according to the Mahome- 
dans. 

Let as now summarise the teachings of Srt- 
krtshna. Wc find he asks man to adopt three things 
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ings. ? We learn that — Man b a part of an invisible, 
everlasting, stable, unchangeable, all good, univcr.se, 
alMiappy, which is unknowable by man ; but man, 
though living in this unknovv'able'rcgion, sleeps and 
dreams on account oldelusian (Maya). He dreams 
and. his dreams are this visible world with its mise- 
ries, pains, deaths and mortifications. He dreams of 
many worldly drearo-c/eated world) births 

and deaths. To be happy and to get salvation, 
he must awake and see his real existence and . 
real abode of living (which is the invisible world)^ 
he must destroy the delusien and get rid of the 
dream by which he sees himself in -this visible 
world. There are four chief means of destroying 
namely, meditation, Yoga practices, assi- 
duity of love and action without ^/cr/VfJ. He gives 
perference to the last. He says that this (action 
without desires) can be done hy full dependence 
(faith) upon god. It is the o«/y means by which 
man can act without any desires and any mind. If 
actions are v»Itout desires, Xhtiy can have no effects ; 
automatic .afr/£>«r produce no permanent results or 
future effects ; if man can act without his mind, he 
feels nothing, for mind is the medium of senses and 
perception. When man can act without desires, he 
finds two results, — firstly, that his mind is in extinc- 
tion, — his mind has been annihilated and conse- 
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qjt:nlh- he dc>es not feci any pain or pleasure and 
secondly, that bis actions will not produce any 
ejects and therefore any further actions . — they 
%vi!! beat an end;<hereforc his cctions.:mA conse- 
qunently his existence (of this risible ivorld) will 
come to an end. When thus his dream-created 
existence will come to an end, he «dll find himself 
suddenly in anolhee existenc^. — his rctf/ and true 
existence, — his existence in theeverlasting,invisible. 

, alf-happy, all-good world. \l’hat is this inxisiSle 
■4.orld? It Js beyond all human power to tell; it 
is unknowable by mao. But it is the belief of the 
Hindus that It is nothing else but Cod. IMien 
man finds himself in this unknowable world, he 
finds himself in GOO. 

W“1I thus his physical body be at an end ? Neces- 
sarily not. Unirerse is true: but what we see 
of it in our deIasioD<re3ted existence is not true. 
Our body might remain, the uni» erse might remain, 
but we shall then in our freed-state (free from 
delusion) see them in another light, — ^ light which 
cannot be de«iQribed, which cAinot be conceived 
unless seen. When Arjuna heard all this from 
the lips of Krishna he said, “ My delusion is des- 
troyed ; and by thy favour, O divine One, I hate 
recovered my senses.” Can we* venture to hope 
that the delusion of our readers is also gone i 





BUDHA 

[ 1 J 

^^ORE than one thousand years had rolled auay 
Jlix.ll in the unknowable space of time from the 
day on which SrikrisliRa gave up In's 'spirit under 
the shady branches of the great tree. Great chang 
es had taken place all over the world. Powerful 
dynasties had disappeared , great names had sunk 
into oblivion ; old cities had gi\en place to new 
ones ; and smiling countries had turned into deserts , 
rivers had clia*gcd their courses, and wide lakes 
had dried up. Indua was no longer the same India 
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nliich Srikrishna saw ; she was no longer inhabited 
by the same men and women to whom Srikrishtta 
preached his great religion. 

The civilisatioii of India had not deteriorated, — 
her progross in the path of learning was not stopped. 
She had advanced in civilisation, in learning, in 
wealth and grandeur; but she had almost forgotten 
the great truths told.by her greatest man ; her sons 
had strayed away from the path pointed out by the 
great ONE. 

i But he himself was not forgotten ; he had been 
Reified; people had called him an incarnation of 
God Und had worshipped and adored him in every 
^i^age, in every town,— oay in eveiy house. They 
had forgotten what he said and what he did ; they 
had forgotten the path to celestial bliss, so clearly 
defined by him. Tliey had begun to worship him as 
God, belienng that such worship would lead them 
to their final rest. 

His great teachings had been forgotten ; where 
they were not forgotten, they were misunderstood. 
Actions had been distorted to mean sacrifices, 
worships, pilgrimage &c. Lignt had been ex- 
plained to mean thtr Vrdas and the religious odes 
and theologies; and Zjwr, the greatest of all the 
three, bad been thoroughly ignored. 

Mankind was as miserable as ever. The burn- 
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ing thirst for happiness, for celestial bliss, for salva* 
tion, and for eternal rest was as keen as ever. All- 
destroying Time has almost wiped out of the face 
of the earth the great truths thtit arc the only 
means to save mankind from everlasting misery. 
Man was as unhappy as ever. 

But the love of Him, who rules over the destiny 
of man, is as infinite as his infinite universe. His 
great love towards man is beyond the conception 
of human mind. Man forgets Him and His words, 
but He does not forget man. For the second ttmtf 
He sent down his great Spirit to appear in human 
frame, —for the second time the unknowable Spirit 
of God descended from the heaven’s height toexplain 
to humanity the great truths which were told to 
them, but which were not understood. 

The great and good man in whose hallowed 
body the all-merciful Spirit of God appeared for 
the second time was Goutam, known all over the 
world as Budha, the enlightened. It is often 
mistakenly considered that he preached a new 
religion, — a quite different and antagonistic religion 
to that of Srikrizhna. He did nothing of the sort , 
he explained the words of the great Prince of the 
Yadu dynasty ; he lighted up the path pointed out 
by Srikrishna and which was lost sight of by 
the people on account of the darkness of supers- 




tilion and ignorance which soon over-« helmed 
the world. A great writer says. 

“ Goutam was born, and brought up and lived, 
and died a Hindilt Many of his chief disciples, 
many of the distinguished members of his order, 
were Brahmins. He used the name Brahmana as 
a term of honour for the Budhist saints. Budhism 
was the child of llinduisci- Goutam’s whole 
training was Bramhanism. He deemed himself 
to be the most correct exponent of spirit, as dis- 
tinct fron) the letter of the ancient faith and it 
ean only be claimed for him that he was the 
greatest and the wdscst and the best of the 
Hindus." 

These are the words of a celebrated foreign 
writer who has made Budha and his teachings the 
study of his life. The following short narative 
of his life and teachings would tell the same tale. 

[ 2 ] 

' t 

Budha was« bom about 500 ye-irs before the 
birth of Clirist at a place called Kapilavastu, 
which was situatated on the river Rohini&T\^ stood 
some 100 miles north-east of the cit)' of Benares. 
The giant peaks of the hoarj'-headed Himalaya? 
loomed up in the distance, and hundreds of stream- 
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lets ro-^c from the surronncUnpf lillls ami rolled 
away in all directions 

Kapilavast:i was the capital of a small king- 
dom, over which a dynasty lidld its sway and was 
known by the name of Goulam. The race wliom 
the Coiitam ruled was called Shnkyas. hi tljc 
time of which we are speaking, Sudhadana 
Goulam was the «niling chifcf of the Saiyas. He 
had two wives,— -but both were chifdicss. There- 
fore the rejoicing was great when in about the 
forty-fifth year the elder queen promijed her hds- 
band a son. In accordance to custom she started 
for ber fath-;r’s palace with the intention of being 
confined, but it was on the way under the shade of 
some lofty trees a child was une\pectedly born. 
Both the mother and the child were carried back 
to Kapilavaslu, where seven days after the 
mother died, but the boy found a careful nurse in 
bis step-mother. 

He ivas named Shidhyarta and ivas brought 
up as a prince of the great Goulam house should 
have been. We tnow \-ery little of his early life, — 
it appears that the people complained in a body 
to the king that his son was much devoted to home 
pleasures, and therefore he neglected all manly 
, exercises suited to a prince. But it is told that 
Jhe young prince, being informed of the general , 
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complaint, appeared in a great tournament and 
challenged and defeated all comers. 

We hear nothing more of him until Ins 29th year, 
when young GoulatU suddenly abandoned his home 
to devote himself entirely to the study of religion 
and philosophy. It is said that a mere accident 
turned him to the path of asceticism. 

He and his attendant Ckanxji went one day to 
roam about the town to see how the people were 
faring. He first met with an old min, then a sick 
min, then atcorpsc and lastly a dignified hermit. 
He was struck with the sights of extreme old age, 
sickness and>death; he felt that henas also liable to 
all these three great enemies of human happiness; 
he felt that life with alt Us luxuries and comforts was 
nothing but a prey to old age, sickness and'death. 
He also marked the calm dignity of the hermit, — 
a man w’ho had severed his connections with the 
world. He thought that he might go beyond the 
reach of the w'orJdly miseries by becoming a hermit. 
All these thoughts preyed upon his mind and he 
returned to his palace thoughtful and moody. 

###»»*#»• 

He had already married and Jiis wife, Yoso- 
dhari, had given birth to a pretty boy, who was . 
named Rahula. The idea, that this new tie might 
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become too strong for him to break, seems to 
have been the immediate cause of his flight. 

At midnight he sent his charioteer Ckanna for 
his horse, and whilst he was gojie he went to the 
thrcshhold of his wife’s chamber and thereby the 
light o! the flickering lamp he watched her sleep- 
ing with one hand on the head of the child. He 
had wished to take the babe [n his arms before he 
left, but he now saw he could not do it without 
waking the mother. He dared not wake his wife; 
he reluctantly took himself away and accompanied 
only by Channa he left for ever his father’s home, 
Ills wealth and power, his young wife and only child. 

Goutam rode a long distance not stopping till 
he reached the banks of the Auoma river. Then 
he handed over to Channa all his valuable orna- 
ments and jewels and asked him to lake them back 
to Kapilavastu. Ckanna entreated to be allowed 
to nccomp.any him and to remain at his side as an 
ascetic, but Goutaro would not hear of it. “How 
will my father know”, s.aid he, “what has become 
of me unless you go back and tell him ?” 

He bade a loving farewell to his beloved attend- 
ant and crossed the river. He then shaved his 
head and changed his clothes with a poor man. 
He hurried on*towards Rajgriha to begin his new 
life of asceticism. 
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[ 3 ] 

liaj^riha was the capiia! of t!ie kingdom of 
Mai^adlia. It was situated in a pleasant valley, 
fliirroanded b}* five hills. In the caves of these 
hills several celebrated hermits had found it 
convenient to settle. Goulam went to these hermits 
amt became the disciple of one Ultra, but being 
dlssati.-incd with his system he ^terwards attached 
himself to anotlicr, named Udraka. lie learned 
urj'Ier them all that Hindu philosophy and religion 
had to teach' 

At last he resolved to tfj'thcye/a practices. He 
withdrew himself into the Jungle of Uruvila, present 
Dudha Gya, and there for six long years he passed 
through all ilic austerities oiyo^a. Meuas wasted 
away to a shadow by his severest penances. But by 
these means he did not get what he craved for, but 
liib fame spread far and wide and a few disciples 
gathered round him- Tlie more he thought the 
more he felt himself a prey to dls-appolntment and 
mnrtific.ations. He was as har »>IT from the land . 
of peace and happiness as he was when a royal 
]irince in the luMirious palace of his father at 
Ua/llavastu. At hist one day iWien walking he 
Midilenly staggered and fell to the ground. Some 
of his disciples tliought he was actually dead, but ‘ 
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he recovered and despairing of further profit from 
such penances, he gave up his self-mortification. 

His disciples were taken aback, — his faithful 
followers thought that their leader had fallen from 
his righteousness. They forsook him and went 
away to Benares. 

Goutam roamed about the wood ; he had met 
with dire disappointment. He had studied all the 
collected wisdom of ages, he had carefully prac- 
tised the yoga processes, — he had tried every 
knOTn method to get ‘'true happiness”, — but aUs, 
Ije had not been able to win that peace of mird 
for which he longed. It was not known aibongst 
the hermits and monks ; it was not known amongst 
the sages and philosophers, it existed somewhere, 
but none could point out to him the way. 

Disenchanted and dissatisfied, thoughtful and 
meditating, he roamed about the wood. He was 
hungry, he was dispirited,— he knew not where 
to go and Ashat to do. Would he go back to his 
lingdom, tp his dear wife and beloved child ? Or 
.would he roam about the worl^ as a rudderless 
boat tossing over a tempestuous ocean ? 

A village-maiden marked his dejected look ; she 
appro.lched him in all her natural kindness 
and benevolence. She asked him in her sweet 
*and lovely voice whether be was hungrj and 
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wliellier lie would accept a few eatables from hcf 
bands. Goutam raised up Ills eyes, and looked at her 
for some time. He then asked, "What is your name, 
"my pretty sisterPl’ "Reverend Sir,” replied the 
girl, "my name is Sujata" "Yes”, said Goutam, 
"I am hungry, very very hungry. My dear sister, 
c^Tt you satisfy nty hunger?" 

The innocent vilkige girl ^id not understand 
that Goutam meant some other hunger than his 
physical cravings. She did not know what thoughts 
wtSre in his plnd. She placed some eatables before 
him and entreated him to partake of them. Gou- 
tarn smiled and said, " Kind Sujata, will they satisfy 
my hunger ?" "Yes, Sir”, replied she, " they will”. 

Goutam sat himself down to eat them under the 
shade of a large tree, thenceforth to be known as 
the great Bo-tree or the tree of wisdom. 

Sujata went away, but there he remained 
through the long hours of that day. We dare not 
penetrate into his thoughts of that eventful mo-* 
ment; but there he remained immersed c in his own 
thoughts from llje early moraing to sunset. But • 
as the day rolled away on its way to eternity his 
great hunger was really satisfied ; he had grasped the 
solution of the great mystery of sorrow ; he had 
at last found the u'ay to heaven, hs liad received tkc 
" great light,” — he had become the Budha" 
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One thousand years ago under the shade of 
such a lofty tree the great Spirit, of all-merceful 
god that descended from heaven's height and ap- 
peared in the body of the prince of Dwarka, dis- 
appeared into the unknowable Unknown. One 
..thousand 3’ears after under the shade of the same 
lofty tree the Spirit of God descended and appeared 
in the body of the poutam B4idha I 

[4] 

» 

With joy and ecstacy he rose and lett the shaje 
of the great tree. He moulded his steps tdwards 
the Rajgriha hills where his old teachers used to 
live. Hut finding that they were all dead he walked 
straight to Benares. On the way he met with an 
old acquaintance, named Upaka. “Hallo, friend," 
asked he, “ whence comes It that thy form is so 
perfect, thy countenance so lovely, thy appearance 
so peaceful 1 What system of religion is it that im- 
parts to the^ such joy and such peace ?" Goutam 
replied that he h.id overcome all worldly influences 
’ and ignorance, error and passionate cravings, — he 
. had discovered the way to eternal and everlasting 
happiness. 

" Whither ate you going ?” said Upaka. 

" To Benares, ” replied Budha 
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“ For « hit purpo<e ? ” asked the Bralimin. To 
Avhtch Gautama replied m the following celebrated 
verses : — 

“ I now desire fo turn the w heel of the excellent 
law. 

For that purpose I am going to the city of 
Benares, 

To give light to those Cnsh^uded in darkness, 

And to open the gate of Immortality to men.” 

Apparently unable to brook any such high-flown 
jfrclcnslon’^ Upaka curtly said, ** Goutam, your way 
lies yonder." Thus s.i>ing he went away to the 
opposite direction. 

Nothing dauntetl the new Prophet and he walked 
on to Benares. And within a few days he entered the 
deer-park in the golden twilight of the e\'ening. 

It stood about three miles north of the city. 
Five of his former disdpics were living in it. 
But he did not receive a welcome : they knew him 
to be no better than a heretic; when he had given 
up his penances, they could no longer consider 
him their “ masUr,” They gavd him a mat to sit 
upon, but they addressed him by his name. He 
told them that he had found the ^vay of salvation • 
and having become a Budha he could show them 
'«lso how to escape irom the evils and miseries of 
N. He argued and debated with his old dis- 
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ciples, he applied all his pursuasive powers to 
bring them round to his own" faith j" and his efforts 
were successful. It was the aged Kandonya who 
first openly gave in his adhesion, but the others 
also soon accepted his plan of salvation. 

Goutam remained for some time in the deer- 
park preaching his new doctrine only to those who 
came to him, but h^ preached* to all without excep. 
tion, — men and women, high and low, ignorant and 
learned all alike. Thus all of his first disciples 
A\ere lay men and two of the very-first ^Ye^e warned. 
The first convert was a rich young man, named 
Yai-a, who joined the small company .of personal 
followers; the next were Yasa's father, mother and 
wife, — but they remained as lay disciples. 

Five months after the day when he sat under 
the Bo-tree and three months after his arrival in 
the deer-park he called together all his disciples 
numbering already sixty persons and sent them in 
different directions to preach and teach and to 
scatter the ^l.ad tidings all over the countrj' Vasa 
only remained in ‘Benares near iis parents: and 
Budha waited to see the effects of the mission of 
his disciples. 

• [ 5 ] 

In the forest of Uruvtla tlt"’“ 
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broihrrs \v!i'> were cclcbralrd licrmJts and far- 
famed plilii)<(op!icrs Tlieif lugh rcpiilation liad 
altracted a large number of scliolars round (hem 
and they were honoured and respected !»y king^ and 
potentates. Goutam went to live among them: but 
he <Iltl not live.Iong in Uruvila wood before one of 
the three gre.il sages adopted his religion, fils 
brothers and all th^Ir scIioia|K soon followed Ms 
example. It is needless to say that this moment- 
ous event created a great sensation all over the 
country. I’coplc flocked to sec what sort of man 
liudha wa« and to hear what he had to say 
nbout'salv.a^ion. He preached his rcllgiop. broad, 
cast and his followers dally grew in number. 
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•brothers who were celebrated hermits .ind far- 
denieu.^l,ilo^Qpl,gf5 TJielr high reputation had 
and sleepinJarge number of scholars round them 
soon as he rc honoured and respected bp kings and 
of his Order Qoutam went to live among them ; but 
he went to > Jong tn wood before one of 

followers. Wl sages adopted his religion. His 
ascetic in ycllcJ^J| scholars soon fo]lov\ed his 

self, but falling, needless to say that this moment- 
feet and burs^j a great sensation all over the 
Budlia established flocijed t© see what sort of man 
^vfe Yasa)ihara bc«..i,ear what he had to say 
Budhhst nuns. * his religiop. bcoad- 

[63 

Goutam remained for a fortnight in the wood 
near Kapilaviisfu, visiting the town to attend the 
invitations of his relatives and admirers. One day 
his wife dressed their child, Rahttla, in his best and 
holding him up to the window pointed out to him 
the passing Bu^h.a. “That mmik ”, said she, "fs 
your father. Go to him and ask for your rights ; 
sav, I am j'our son and want my inheritance. 
Give it to me.' ” Rahula went up to Goutam and 
said “ Father, give me my inheritance. ” Gout.am 
was then eng.aged in his meal and made no reply. 
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the town. It was celebrated as the place where 
Goutam spent many rainy seasons and wligo to 
preached many of his famous discourses, followed 
The enthusiasm of the people, ne Budha 
Cooled down as rapidly as it arose. H of his dis- 
were received with abuse and ridicoy the noble 
\vent to beg their daily food. They sake him the 
ignominy and neglect, and they knedmitted into 
do. the old king, 

But Goutam received from his fth his son and 
asking him to visit his native city, , • 

see him once '.more bcfo»’«« towards Rajgriha,. 
accepted the invitatio«''rte days on the, banks of 
He-^too'v" lie took farewell from his loving 
attendant Channa. Many of his relitives and 
countrymen were admitted into his Order. — four 
of them, namely his cousins, Ananda and Deva^at' 
tya\ a barber named Upalt and a countryman called 
Anuruclha, sliould especially be mentioned Ananda 
was the most intimate friend of the Budha all through 
his life ; Dei’a^attyti became his rival and opponent . 
Upalt, the barber, toss to be one <jf the most im- 
portant leaders of his Order and Anuriidha was 
the greatest master of Budhist metaphv sics. After 
passing the rainy season at Rajgnha the Budha went 
to Sravasli, the’capital of the kingdom of Kosala 
l4ere a rich merchant allotted to him for li:s re- 
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Nitlencc at) extensive and beautiful wood, which 
afterwards became famous; for the Budha resided 
many rainy seasons there and many of his grand 
discourses werc«lcllvercd when residing in this 
wood. 

Thus passed the third year of hfs mission; 
from the 4lh year to the 44th year sve know 
serv little of his works. Undoubtedly lie spent 
these forty four years in bis grand mission works,— 
in making rules and regulations for his Order, in 
• consolidating hts grand philosophy, in pointing 
•out to hts lay followers the way of purity and 
in dblh eri.ng hfs sublime discourses. 

What little we know of these forty four years 
of his life, we know in scattered form, In distorted 
nnd allegorical shape and in mysterious and chaotic 
state. 

We quote below from a well known work a short 
sketch of his career from the 4th to the SOth'year. 

^th year. Goutara admitted a rope-dancer to 
the Order and lived in Mahabana. ^ 

year. lie went to Kapilavastu to see his 
father who was dying. After the cremation he 
returned to Jfahabana fotioued by his step-mother 
and his wife, who were accompanied by many ladies. 
They all earnestly asked him to b^admitted to the 
Order, but the Bjdha was not willing to admit 
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them to the Order, but at last yielded to the earnest 
advocacy of Ananda. He then retired to a hifi 
near Allahabad. 

6tk year. Goutam rcturned«to Rajgriha and 
admitted Kshama, the queen of Bimbastira to 
the Order. One of his disciples displayed miracles, 
but the Budha strictly ordered that no miracles 
should be displayed ^and he particularly enjoined 
that miracles had nothing to do with religion. 

jih year. His opponents induced a woman, 
named Chincha, to accuse him of a breach oh 
chastity, but her deciept w-as exposed. , 

i’M year. He passed on a hill near Kqpilav'astu^ 
made some new converts and returned to K^sumbi. 

^th year. A great dessension broke out In the 
Order. The Budha tried in vain to establish peace 
and amity. At last being disgusted, he left his 
disciples and wentalone to the forest of Parilyaka. 

loth year. The neighbouring villagers built 
for him a hut, where he spent the rainy season. 
Here the refjactory Budhist monks found him out 
and asked his pardbn They wer^ forgiven and 
well received. With his repentant disciples he 
went to Sravasti and thence to Rajgriha 

11th year. He made some more important 
converts and jTasbed his time in Magadha and 
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- j 2th year. He made his longest journey, going 
as far as Mantnla and returning via Benares, 
preaching in all the places he visited. 

13th year. He spent the year in Chaliya 
and Srat-asli in delivering &sco\iT&es. 

i^thyear. He remained in n here he 

delivered a discourse to his son Rahula. He then 
travelled to Kapilavastu. ^ 

j^ihyear. The whole of the year he remained 
in the wood outside KapUavailu, where he address, 
•ed a discourse to his cousin \\ho had 

flucceedeS his father on the throne of Kapilavastu. 
He ‘delivved also a discourse on the superiority of 
righteousness to alms-giving. 

16th year. This year was spent at a place 
called Alani. 

lythyear. He went to Rajgriha and passed 
the rainy season there. He preached a sermon on 
the occasion of tJie death of Srimati, a courtesan. 
He refused to preach to a hungrj* man until he had 
been well-fed. ^ 

i8Ch year^ He went to*C/e<rlij'a, where he 
instructed a weaver who accidentally' killed his 
daughter. After passing the rainy season there he 

returned to Rajgriha. 

ipf/i year. Goutam traxelled through Magaclha 
preaching in all the tillages. On one occasion find- 
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ing a deer caught in a snare, he released it and fed 
it. The angrj’ hunter tried to kill him, but he 
preached to him, who with all his family became 
his disciples. • 

^oth year. He spent the 5'ear in preaching in 
villages and towns. Jn the forest of Chaliya he 
succeeded in overcoming by kindness a notorious 
robber named 4ngulimal^ whom he pursuaded 
to become a Buddhist Monk. 

From the 2tst year to the 45th year of hisBudha- 
hood we know almost nothing of his r^ission woftcs. 
Perhaps one year was so much alike of the other, 
that his cliror.iclers did find nothing to narrate. 

[ V ] 

It is evident that he had the highest respect 
for women. There are many stories related in 
which we find women devoting their lives and their 
substance to the new movement. One: Bishaka of 
Sratasti*'K 7 i.% the most noted amongst those glori- 
ous instances of womankind. •She presented a 
grove to the society and built a Behar (monastery) 
to the east of the town. 

He gave honour even to women of the low- 
est birth and lowest character , declining the invita- 
tions of powerful potentates he accepted those of 
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public women and city courtezans. At Kapilavastu, 
at Ambapuli and in many other places he accepted 
the inwjtations of the coufti'zaas of the place to the 
great ofTence of th^ nobles. At Rajgriha, to the 
utter bewilderment of the people, he preached a 
sermon on the occasion of the death of a public 
^Yoman, named Srimati. Perhaps he never forgot 
Sujata, the village ^rl, who gave him food near 
the Bo-tree when he was both mentally and physi- 
cally hungry perhaps he never forgot her words 
tliSt the food(Offercd would quench his great hunger ; 
for 'indeed before that memorable day had rolled 
away in the unknowable space of time he attained 
Budhahood. Perhaps he saw an angel of light in 
SuJaiaanA from Sujata to all womankind. To 
the good or bad, to the rich or poor, to the ugly or 
fair, to the high or lovr, his infinite love was the same 
everywhere. 

“Action" was his motto. To organise the 
great Order of the Budhist monks was his life’s 
avocation ; to leach people purity in ihet* acts was 
his mission and tO'teU them the path of salvation 
was Ills work. We shall quote two instances 
to show how the Budha preached his religion. 

" Kisagotami is the name of ayoung girl, whose 
marriage with the only son of a weaTtliy man was 
jbrought about in true romantic fashion. She had 




one child, but when tlic bcanlifiil boy could ruij 
nione, it died. The younjj j'irl in her love for it 
carried the dc.ad child cla«pcd to her bosom and 
went from house to house of aher pitying friends, 
asking them to give her medicine for it. But a 
Budhist monk Mid to her, “My good girl, I myself 
have no such medicine as you ask for, but 1 tliink 
I know of one who has.” “ O tell me who that is,” 
said Kisagolami. “The Budha can give you medi- 
cine ; go to him,” was the answer. She vvc’Ht to 
Goutam and doing homage to him .s.iid, “L^rd 
and m.astcr, do you know any medicine that piay 
be good for tny child’” “Yes, I know o? some,” 
said the Teacher. Now it was the custom for 
patients or their friends to provide the herbs which 
the doctors required, so she asked what herbs he 
would want. "I want some m»istard seed,’* he 
said; and when the girl c.agcrly promised to 
bring some of so common a drug !)*■ added, " You 
must get it from some house where no son or 
husband or parent or slave has died ” “ Very 

good,” she said and went to .ask for it, stiJJ carr) ing 
her dead child with her. The people said, “ Here 
is mustard seed, lake it but when she asked, “ In 
my friend’s house has any son died or a husb.md, 
or a parent," Or a slave?” they answred, “Lady, 
what is this that you say I The living are few, but 
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!lic ilcail arc inany."Tlivn she went to oilier houses; 
lint one said, "I Imc loU a son;" another 
"Wo have lost our parents;*' anollier " I Jia>e lost 
my slave." At last, hot beinjj able to find a single 
h()U'>c vvhcrc no one had died, her mind began 
to clear and summoning up resolutions, s!ic left 
the dead body of her child in a forest and rcltirnlng 
to the Ihidlia paid him homage.^ He said to her, 
*'Ha\e you got llic mustard seed ?” "My lord,” she 
replied, " I have not ; the people tell me that the 
livVig are few, hut the dead are many." Then 
he talked to her on that essential part of his svs* 
tcm.—impernvanency of all things,— till her doubts 
svere cleared away and accepting her lot she 
became a disciple and entered the Order.” 

"On another occ-iMon a wealthy Brahmin vf.as 
holding his harvest-home when the Dudha came 
and stood by w ilh his bawl. The Bramhin was angry 
ami said, ‘I plough .and sosv and having ploughed 
•and sown I eat. It would be better if you were 
in like manner to plough and sow and ^hen you 
would have food tQ e.at.* 

'O, Brahmin,’ was the answer ‘I loo plough and 
sow, .and having ploughed and sown, I eat.' 

‘You say you arc a husbandm.an / but we see no 
signs of it’, said the Bramhin. 'Wh^re arc your 
bullocks and the seed and the plough ?' 
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of ilie mocks, he tlccLircd that strict asceticism 
and rigidity of life should be enforced upon all 
Bu(lhistsandat.kedlhe Budhatoalloivhim toestahlish 
a neu- Order if he declined to accept his suggestions. 
The Budha declined, saying 'that his precepts could 
be kept in any place, that he had no objection to 
such members of the Order as « Ished to do so keep- 
ing stricter rules, but that they are not necessary 
and could not be kept at all by the young or deli- 
neate. As to food, the members of the Order might 
eat whatdfer was customary in the country « here 
they. \\ ere so long as they ate without indulgence 
of appetite. It was possible to become pure at 
the foot of a tree or in a house, in cast clothes 
or in clothes given by laymen, whilst abstaining 
from flesh or whilst using it. To establish one 
universal law would be a hindrance in the Avay of 
those who are seeking Nirvana and it \\as to show 
men the way to Nirvana which was his sole aim.’ 

Devadattya left Goutam and found a new Order. 
He did not rest satisfied by founding a^new religion 
and tryingtodestroythe great religion of the Budha ; 
it is said that three times attempts were made on the 
life of the Budha by men, appointed by Devadailya 
or the V\x\gAjatsatru. Devadattyn, however.did not 
live long ; but the king remained an enemy of Budij- 
* ism till his death Onlyayear before Gqutam’s death 
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he not only over-run Sravasti, llic head quarters of 
Budlnsm, but totally destroyed Kapilavastu. 

The Bndha spent the 44th rainy season at Sra- 
■z-asli and then returned to the Vulture’s Peak, a cave 
on the side of the loftiest of the five hills, over- 
lianging the beautiful valley of Rajgriha. Thence 
he went towards, crossing the Ganges 
at a spot where king yl/fl/ri 7 rr« was then building 
a fort to keep his enemies in check, — the beginning 
of a town which afterwards became the capital 
of Magadha under the name of Palalipulra (modern 
Patna^ * , 

From Ambapali Goutam proceeded to 'Belu- 
gamana)fr,\\\\tx^ he spent the 45th rainy season, 
during wlilch he was atteked by a severe illness 
lie openly declared that he could not live long. 

" In three months from now, O mendicants," 
said he, "the Budlia will pass away, Goutama 
will die. Xfy age Is accomplished, my life is done 
Leaving you, I depart having relied on myself alonf 
Be earnest^ 0 mendicants, thoughtful and pure ' 
Steadfast in rcsoWe, keep watch over your own 
hearts? Whosever shall adhere unweariediy to 
this Law and Discipline, he shall cross the ocean of 
the life and make an end of sorrow ’’ 

When he ftcovered from his illness and was 
’able to walk he started for Kusktnagara. On 
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renchln;; A?:-/, he was entertained by a poldsmitFi 
named C/ia»i/a tvho prepared for him rice and 
pork. After flnKliIn^ liis meal he walked on till 
he reacljcd the banks of the Kakushta. He was 
ohli^jed to rest here and belnj; thirsty h'* asked 
his dear friend and disciple Ananda to hrin;; 
him some nalcr. Thus refreshed he bathed in 
the river and after vesting mryiy hours walked on 
to Kushina^ara. At hst he reached the town, 
bill he felt tint be was dying. 

* Heing^fraid tint Chanda, the goldsmith, would 
wproach liimsclf or he reproached by others, for 
hisdrsclplc? « ere complaining that the great teacher 
bad got worse by eating the goldsmith's dinner, 
he said to Ananda, " After I am gone, tell Chandj 
that he Mill in a future birth receive very great 
reward; for having eaten of the food ho gave 
me, I am about to pass away. Say it was from 
my own mouth that you heard this. I received 
food from many men, hut there arc two that 
will be blest above all others, — thal^of Snjaia, 
before I nttaif\ed Budhaliood Mndcr the Do-tree 
and that of Chanda's before I finally pass away.” 

ro] 

He rested in a grove of trees^nd talked long 
and earnestly with Ananda about his burial and 
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about certain rules to be observed by the Order 
after his death. After hearinjj from the lips of 
his beloved friend and great Teacher that he would 
pass away in the course of the day, Ananda 
broke down and went aside to weep. But the dying 
Teacher missed him and sent for him. When he 
came and sat near him the Budha comforted him 
with the hope Nirvana*. “ Oh said 
he, *' Do not let yourself be troubled, do not weep. 
Have I not told you that we must part from all we 
bold most dear and pleasant ? No hping, soe^■^r 
born, or put together, can overcome the dissolutton 
inherent in it ; no such condition can exist. * For a 
long time, Ananda, you have been verj* near to 
me by kindness and In act and word and thought- 
fulness. You have always done well: presevere, 
and you too shall be quite free from this thirst of 
life, this chain of ignorance." He then turned to 
the rest of his disciples and spoke to them on the 
insight and kindness of Ananda. 

Soon a/ter he grew worse and lay under the 
shade of the tree unconscioust and motionless 
Slowly and weariedly the night wore on and the 
disciples all watched their Teacher in breathless 
anxiety. At midnight, a Brahmin philosopher 
came to ask the Budha some questions, but Ananda, 
fearing that the djing Teacher would not be able 
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to bear a discussron, refused to allow him to come 
near 'ihc Teacher- Goutam heard the sound of 
tlieir talking and asked ivhat it tras. When in- 
formed he told ihent to let the philosopher come. 

After listening to his question he said, “This 
is not the time for such discussions. Listen and 
f shall preach to you my religion-" Then he svent 
on to deefare that Silvatfon cquid not be found 
without a purely virtuous life, — 'without attaining 
the eightfold paths of holiness ^hieh begins with 
P>triiy anci^riJs in love. 

• When the philosopher was gone, the dying 
Teacher turced towards Ananda and said, “You 
may perhaps think that the work is ended now', 
our teacher is gone, but you must not think so. 
After I am dead, let the law-'and the rules of the 
Order, which I have taught, be a teacher to jou." 

A few minutes after, he laid down a rule, the 
last that he ever made in the Order. He gave 
instructions as to the mode in which the elder and 
the younger members of the Order shoyld address 
one another. * * 

He rested awhile, but soon after raised his head 
and laid a penalty on one Channa, who spoke 
indiscriminately whatever occurred to him. This 
was the last act be performed, as fhe leader and 
the master of his great Order- 
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He remained sUent tor an hour or two, — tlien 
he asked all his disciples to come near him. Then 
addressing all his disciples he called upon all uho 
had any doubt or misgiving as» to any matter to 
ask him and 'he would resolve the doubt. “ Let 
them not afterwards regret", said he, "that they 
have not asked when they had oppurtunlty.” But 
none uttered a wc*d, — all in tears, 

After another pause he sa.\d," B/tik/iuSj fmendi* 
cants) f now impress it upon you, decay is inherent 
in ail component things: nork outy^ur salvatijp 
with dilligence." • 

These were the last words the great f’rophet 
ever spoke. Shortly after be became unconscious 
and in that state passed away. 

Thus died Sidharta GouUma,— once the prince 
of Kapilavasta, but finally, the Budha, the great 
Enlightened. Thus passed away the greatest 
Philosopher and Preacher that was ever born. 
Thus rolled down behind the horizon the great 
Sun that* rose to drive away the darkness 
from the face o7 the earth and ^o light the path 
of salvation and to point out the hidden key tlmt 
gives mankind access to the Temple of Eternal 
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VITtlAT grcnl light received Goulam «hen sitting 
under the great Bo-tree? When he was 
born Snkrishna’s teachings had sunk into oblivion ; 
—his great teaeliings of /tclioKs {wHAonJ desires) 
Lioht and Love hfd been neglected and forgotten. 
There were men living in the deep recesses of the 
forests and unaccessabic eaves of the mountains 
practising or sitting in deep meditation, with 
the intention of attaining salvation, bit they were a 
lew and their successes or failures had little to do 
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throi!;:;!> m.iny Ijtjak5.-~]ie ^earcIiCfJ ever)’ pliilo$opliV 
.in/I n}} th<^olo^tr<c la /lad oat the me.tn« of safva* 
lion anil the wav lo heaven; but alas, it was not there, 
it was tm where! lie then retired info the solitude 
of forests there to practise )v;^ir. For sit long tears 
he passed t!irac;;h the severest penances and hardest 
practices ; but salvation was not to be found in 
ve^’j I He then pnssiAl sevcralvr^rs in deep medita- 
tion and undivided contemplation ; but no, — he did 
not jjet what he wantc»l. Nosalvatlon,— nofitia! rest, 
^was to l{c had bytvj^a or mtJitath'r. At least he 
did not get it. Disgustedand disapj)ointcd he left the 
Sorest; he left the and medhMion ; and became 
and sat under the Do-tree. 

D.ay rolled on.—niglit slowly advanced 
towards the world, but before she had 
come to take possission of the earth. Goutam 
cried out like the celebrcated Greek Sage, 
’’Eureka, Eureka." ffc bad at last found what 
lie was in sc.arcli of; be had solved the great 
problem of humanity; he had found ort the means 
of attaining s.aJvation! Wliat'w as it that Goutam 
received under the Bo-tree? 

[21 

After the de.atli of SrikHshn^ two thousand 
years had rolled aivay over the world, making innu-" 
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merable clian^c?, — dcstrojing many things old and 
producing many things new. People had again sunk 
Into the deepest gulf of ntUerlcs and pains, vices 
and sins. There had become the highest relaxation 
of duty and increase of impiety. Mankind was 
going down and down into the bottomless abyss of 
sin and mlserj*. — It bad therefore become a necessity 
for all-merciful G<jd, whose Uve for man i.« beyond 
all description and conception, to comedown once 
more to protect the good and to destroy the bad, to 
show them the way to hea%en and to lead them t» 
the kingdom of eternal peace. The Sp?rit of G®d 
descended (com U\e heaven’s height and.entetM into 
the body of Goutam, when he %s as eagerly seeking 
the means of salv-atlon,— -not for him alone, but for 
all mankind. 

What light did Goutam suddenly see before 
him ? \\'hat did he find to be the means of i-ilia- 
tion ? It w as the same as told by Snkrtshna It 
Action, Light Love. 

It is a*grase mistake to lliink that Goutam 
preached a dSIerent religioa from that 
of Srikrishna. He himself said many limes, 
‘•Whenever there is impiety m the world, 
the Budha is born to teach piety to man Mani a 
BiidItJ was born and gone belore me and many 
more would come liereafler. Perhaps ilie Budha ^ 
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never beard the name of Krishna and never came 
across his teachings ; but what he taught was 
exactly that A\hich was taught hy Krishna two 
thousand years birfore him. They were both the 
incarnations of the Spirit of the great God; their 
teachings therefore cannot differ from each other. 

But as the}’ were bom at two different periods 
of time and to serve two dlferent purposes, it 
is quite natural that their teachings would differ in 
many points) but as we shall presently show, they 
«.’ill be found to agree in the main; and the funda* 
njental truths of the both are the same. 

The Philosophy of the Budha is the same as that 
oiSrikrishna. They both say that this %’isible world 
is changeable and transitoiy ; it is nothing but a 
dream. Actions are the Supreme motive power. 
Actions produce effects , — hence re-births, hence 
miseries and pains, hence deaths and lamentations. 
The Budha said, ’*As yon sov, so you ■xillreap." 
The Budha has given first place to Karma 
(actions), so did Srikrishna. He s^ys, “Every 
thing dies, but karma lives and produces results* 
As your karma is, so your future will be.” 

How is then to control this karma, which seems 
to be the God of man’s destiny ? Man cannot live 
a moment without actions — physical or rnenlaJ.. 
Action makes man miserable in this world and will 
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imke man miserable in many more births and 
deaths. Is there no escape from this karnit ? 
The Budha answers, “ Yes; attain A 7 rrw«ff and you 
will get rid of karma'' * 


f 3 ) 

Now let us set what is Nirvana. The Bitdha 
says, "A man, ewtroh htmielf, enters the 
untrodden land (Nita’ana) through his'ovvn sclj‘ 
culture'' (Ohaminapada, v. t6o). ■» ^ 

"When a man can bear cverjtldng \>ith6ut 
uttering a sound/' said Budha, "he has attained 
Nirvana'' (ibid, V. 134). 

"Desire is the worst of diseases; if one knows 
that truly, that is Nirvana." (ibid, v, 203). 

"Santi (celestial peace and rest) is Nirvana, the 
liighcst bliss." (ibid, v. 2S5)- 

Let us quote a passage from an eminent Sans< 
krit scholar who has made Budha his study “ It 
(Nirvana) represented the entrance of the soul into 
rest, a suidutuf e/'a/t wishes ^nd^desires, indiffer- 
ence to joy and pain, to good or evil, an absorption 
of the soul in itself and a freedom from the circle 
of existences from birth to death and from death 
, to a new birth." (Mux Muller). 

literally nicansc.r///*frio«/ blowing out, , 
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Now tlie (jucslion 5s , — Extinclion ofwhat? The above 
extract*? clearly indicate, — it means the extinc- 
tion of desires , — it means tise extinction of the 
mind. The State in which wZ/x/’/ is gone, in which 
all desires are destroyed, that state is called il:e 
state of Nirvana. It does not mean that Nirvana 
is attained after death. Living man can attain Nir- 
•pana : Bttdha sWAmA Nirzxtna in flesh and 

blood ; and those who attained Nirvana when living 
were called by him "Arahals". An Arhai says, " f 
aValt the appointed time for the cessation of exist* 
ente. have no wish to live, 1 have no wish to 
die. Desire is e.vfinet" 

Srihrishna said, “Distroy your desires, destroy 
your mind." The Budhasaid,“^//(7/» Ah“rva«a.’’ But 
“to attain Nirvana,” means nothing but “to des- 
troy desires which again means, “destroy your 
mind.” 

Budha’s meaning of Nirvana cannot be any 
thing else. When he said, •* Karma (action) is 
supreme ; Karma rules our destiny ; Kcrma jiro- 
duces our future births and Karma is the root 
of all our miseries,” — ^he pointed out at the same 
time the means by which Karma might be made 
inefficacious, — by which Karma might be prevented 
from producing results. TTiere is no other means 
to do it except the Mai annihilation of all 
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desires \ but it cannot be done without the total 
annihilation of the mind. We have discussed very 
clearly this point when dealing with the teachings 
of Srikrishnat Tberfore /Nirvana cannot mean 
any thing else but the’ total annihilation of the 
mind. Is this not exactly what was told by 
Srikrishna, He too asked us to annihilate our 
mind. The Budh^ gave name to the state of 
man when his mind is annihilated,Ti'imt\y Nirvana, 
Krishna perhaps did not give any name for the 
state of man when his mind Is annihilated al?d 
when he can.tfc/ soithout desires. It is the only 
difference between Budha’s W/n'/7?ftf’and Krishna’s 
Action viithoui desires. 

But the Budha went further. He was born to go 
further. The above great truth was told by 
Srikrishna in more than plain wards, but people 
could not understand them, — -people forgot them, 

people created new meanings out of them. 

The Bndha came to revive the light that was blown 
out, — he cjme to explain what was not understood. 

The Dudha says, “ The meanfi of salvation is 
Nirz-ana,” — which means "the Annihilation of the 
viindl' So long you will live, jou will have to act. 
Action is existence. — ^These actions must therefore 
be performed* without desires and without mind, 
so that they might not produce any results.. 
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‘nic-.c were tlic very %v'ori!s tolil by Krishna, 
hiitthcy did not bear fruit long; they sank into 
oblivion, and jwojile were tni^craWc as evrr. 

H J 

Now, Id us see what the (lurlha did to revive 
the light that "as gone out. *Srihr{shna said, 
"Depend upon Cod!' It J« the only means to 
destroy your mind, but man Wlcd to do it. To 
them it liccame an impossible task. Therefore 
thd Iju{Iha thought it better to displace God and 
place a new ’•ubject In its place. He said "Depend 
upon yeurse!/!' 

lie found that It is not possible for man 
to depend fatly upon God ; in fact depending fatly 
upon God me.ins " forgetting one’s own self 
\^hich Is almost an Impossible task. Therefore he 
worked out a grand and sublime process by 
which man can go up step by step to the state of 
Nirvana. * 

Did the Budhfi<///rixrifGod ? AC'.is lie an atheist ? 
Pliy It is th.it the incarnation of God himselt had 
been taken for an atheist I We do not knowhow 
the Ihidha, in whom the Spirit of God appeared, 
could derty God ? 

When lie attained Dudhakood under the great 
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and nil Ills followers. He believed in Budlia and 
hecatne^ Budha. He said/‘Every man can become 
a Budha like me; when a man achieves Nirvana, 
he becomes a Budha. Man feels a separate wordly 
existence on account of ignorance ; — if the igno- 
rance is destroyed, he at once finds himself a 
Budha.” Is not this exactly what Srihrishna 
preached ? < 

But the difference «n their teachings lies in 
this, — that one asked us to Depend on God to attain 
Valvation,-j-the other discarded God from the pro. 
cess of attaining Nirvana. Srikrisna said, ^'Depend 
upon 'tnc and you will find (hat you and I am the 
same but the Budha s-iid, "'Depend upon yoinsclf 
and a«pire to be a BudhaP 

But in fact both these te-achings lead to the 
same thing. Srikrisna said, "Depend upon me 
and it will destroy your desires and annihilate 
vouf vttndNow aciions will then have no effects , — 
they will come to an end. If jour ceases, 
jour existence no longer remains. you are 

not thus annihilated ; j’ou still Kre in tfrj 
able existence, which is celestial, everlasting 
and unchangeable." The Budha s.aid, *■ Depend 
upon yourself work out jour oirn salvation. 

Nirvana will lead j'ou to saKali(;n. To attain 
Nirvana, annihilale your desires and mind. If 
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you can annihilate your mint!, .ill actions-, — both 
physical arttl mental, — will cease, wliich means, 
that you will lose j-our this ti-orldly existence 
anti will become a great Budhaf' Srikrishna says, 
"You will enter an unkno'xn kappy state.” 
Docs not the Butlha say the same? Budhahootl is 
also an ttuii:ovai/e happy state. 

" Depend upottjGod” or it is better to 

say it became too high a task for mankind Therefore 
the second Prophet tried a second process 
for the salvation of m.ankind, namclv, "Depend 
upon yoursetj." lie gave preference to If^pt 
(knowledge) and worke'd out a grand process l>y 
which man can gradually attain Budhahood. 

[5] 

Let us now see what was the process of 
salvation that the Budha preached. He created 
two distinct Orders in the followers of his 
religion, — (jne was the Order of Duklus, (men- 
dicants) and the other was that of t^hc kouselioldtrs 
To the members of both the Orders he enjoined 
Action, “Act, act” was his command. 

The Xfendicant had three distinct tasks.namefv (i ) 
to acquire knowledge, (a) to leatli householders 
’and ( 3 ) to work Out their own N'lriana. 1 lie 
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acquire love that a«Jcs *no re^juni ? The Bucllia 
saj-s, — " By inoivledge." 

Knowledge leads man to mental culture ; 
mental culture leads to the development of mental 
faculties ; the development of mental faculties leads 
to universal love, — love to Nature and Nature’s 
objects. This finally leads to Nirvana. Therefore 
knowledge is the i^ost important and the first step 
in the attainment of Nirvana. The Budha gave first 
importance fo knowledge .'he worked out a grand 
system by which man can acquire knowjedge. '•* 

His monks’ most important duties were»i^d 
acquire knowledge and fo diffuse knowledge! They 
lived in monasteries and passed their lives in 
acquiring knowledge. They lived the simplest 
lives, begging their food from door to door and 
diffusing knowledge from house to house. They 
passed their lives in mental and moral culture 
teaching the people holy-living and setting 
before them the noblest examples of virtue and 
love. All^th.it they did for the benefit of the 
people were donr'by them without the (east destie 
of any sort of a return. It was the first step of 
theirs to destroy desires. When they were success- 
ful in it, when they were successful \n >\o\r\^/nlly 
dislutcrcstcd goad to the people, they then tr/eci 
\fi destroy their desires for any present or future 
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happiness of theij owrn. A man, ivho can aci 
thoroughly 'without any interest in aJJ matters of 
llie world, can suerely in time do the same with 
regard to his own'Self. When a monk attains to 
tliis state, he becomes an Arahat ; he is at the thres- 
hold of Nirvana, — he is then on the A\ay of 
attaining Budhahood. ' 

Perhaps this is ih^ grandest and at the same 
time the simplest religion that was ever preached 
in this world. Be thoroughly edufaled, and make 
«ur life perfectly pure. Acquire hjozcledre and 
thp result would be perfect purity in all jour 
action^. Pa«,s your life in doing disinterested good 
to all;— to all universal objects, nhelher animate 
or inanimate. This disinterestedness In jour 
actions «ill gradually lead you to universal 
lo>e, which is the gate of Nirvana. More than 
once the Budha said, “ The path of salvation 
begins vilh purity and ends in toze." 

Tlie Bodhagave the greatest possible stress on 
for without man can ne^er acquire 
universal los'C. .A bad man ^can never love-, — and 
without /ope. Nirvana is ncveraltained. ile made 
no rules — no laws; no hard and fast regula- 
tions; — his commandwas "Be pure; love the 
universe; do disinterested good.'*- His monks 
Jived as each ptefened to live, but a!! tried to 
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living t-i and w hich are the ^iire acts. Both lo monhs 
nndto tl»ehouselioIders Nirvana isaccessable'. Salva- 
tion U at every body's door. It requires no religious 
sacrifices, worships, mortifications and trouble^, — it 
can be achieved by the rich as well as by the poor, 
by the learned as well as by the ignorant, by men 
as well as by women. It does not ask man to do 
this or that, — it does* not say. In e Ibis and bate 
that.— it docs not demand much from man;— it is 
as available,— as easy to be had,— as the water of 
tJfe sky or iVe air of the atmosphere. All man is 
eqaal, — all man is entitled to attain it. Let all come 
hand in hand in purity .ind love] and<T//w/V/ 
reach the land, where there is no death, no cliange, 
no miseries, no pain; — where all is blissful and all 
imomrtalr — where man is the Budha, — where 
father and son, God and man, are the same, — where 
the heaven and the earth have no seperate 
exi«itence. 

This is the religion of the Budka / this was the 
religion oi Sriknshna ; this is and will be the 
religion of all BHcihas. This is \lie only religion 
for mankind, — this is the only path through which 
man can attain salvation. 

Should we sa^ what light the Budha received 
undt-r the c\er-famous Bo-tree ? It was tlio<:e three . 
old word^, — the words that echoed and rc-rhoe<I 
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on the beautiful banks of the Jamuna and the fearful 
field of Kurukshstra ; — it was the three great old 
words — Action, Purity and Loi'C. 

[ 6 ] 

We shall now speak a few words on the 
general teachings ^nd the mission norks of (he 
Budha. Wc shall then see what elTects Badha’s 
religion made on mankind in general. 

The Budha made elaborate rales for ^the roonky* 
of his Order and he formulated some beautiful morel 
precepts for the householde'rs. Wc have Iiardly 
space enough to do justice to the grand and sub* 
lime rules and laws of his Order , we shall 
therefore quote here only a few of his moral 
precepts and general doctrines. 

When Goutam, just before his death, took his 
last formal fareneltof the assemble*! Order, he sa,*!. 
" Oh, mendicant*, thoroughly learn, and practise, 
and perfect, and spread abroad the La\%, thought out 
and revealed by fee, in order th^t this religion of 
mine may last long, and be perpetuated for the 
good and happinesa of the great multitudes, out 
of pity for the world, to the adiantage and 
prosperity of g’ods and men. What is that Lan > 
It is (i) the four Earnest Slidttatuns (2) the four 
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Great Hfforts (3) the four Roads to Saintshlp (4) llic 
five vl/t;r<t//i7arrj (5) tlie sei'cn kinds of Wisdom, 
and (6) the Nobfe Eightfold Path.” ( RU. D. 
Budhist Suttas, pp. 61-63.) 

This IS the sum and substance — a short sum- 
mary,— of the teachings of the Budha. W'c 
shall now try to explain each of the above 
doctrines. * t 

I- The four Earnest 3/editaf/ons arc meclitalion, 
(e) On the impurity of the body. 

* (i) Of\ the evils which arise from sensation. 

• (r) On the impermanence of ideas. 

(»f) On«lhc conditions of existence. 

2. The four Great Efforts are the efforts, 

(а) To prevent bad qualities from arising. 

[б) To put away bad qualities which have 
arisen. 

(<•) To produce goodness not previously 
existing. 

(d) To increase goodness when it does exist. 

3. The four Roads to SaintsAip arc fpur means 
by which it is attained, namely, — ■* 

(a) The will to acquire it. 

(^) The necessary exertion. 

(r) The necessaiy preparation of the heart. 

(d) I^^estigal^on. ‘ 

4. The five .Uorat Powers are — 
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{a) Faith. 

(}) Entrg)-. 

(c) Recollection. 

(rf) Contemplation. * 

(?) Intuition. 

5. The seven kinds of Wisdom are, — 

(fl) Energy. 

(i) Recollection. • 

(c) Contemplation. 

{d) Investigation of Scripture. 

(0 Joy- . 

(^) Repose. . 

(^) Serenity. » 

G. The Noble Eightfold Path are. 

(a) Right Belief. 

(^) Right Aims*. 

(f) Right Speech. 

{d) Right Actions. 

(?) Right Means of livelihood. 

{f) Right Endeavour. 

(?) Ri|i;ht JUndfulness. 

(h) Wight Meditation. , 

This Path is called Afidd/e Path , th^t is to 
say, in being free on the one hand from devotion 
to the enervating pleasures of sense which are 
degrading. \u^ar, sensual, vain and profitless; 
and on the other from any trust m the efRcacy of 
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the; mortificatJoHS practised b}' asceijcs, R /lic/i are 

painful, vain and useless. 

This middle course (path) of a virtuous life, 
resulted from four fundamental truths, called Four 
Nolle Trjdhs, — namely (i) Suffering (2) the Cause 
of Suffering (3) the Cessation of Suffering (4) and 
the Path which leads to the Cessation of Suffering. 

(1) Suffering.— AFixXiv is ^orrowful; growth, 
decay, illness, death, all are sorrowful ; separation 
from objects we love, haling what cannot be 

•avoided and craving for tvhat cannot be obtained, 
are sorrowful; briefly such states, of mind as co»exist 
with ‘the consciousness of Individuality, writh the 
sense of separate existence, are the states ofsuffer* 
ing and sorrow. 

(2) The Cause of SuffeYin^.—^Tht: action, of 
the outside world on the senses, excites a craving 
thirst for something to satisfy them, ora delight 
in the objects presenting themselves, either of 

• which is accompanied by a lust of life. These are 
the causes of sorrow. , 

(3) The Cassation af Sortoss. The complete 
conquest over and destruction of this eager thirst, 
this lust of life, is that by which sorrow 

cease's. 

(4) The path leading to He Ccssafio,, 0/ 

Sorra:o.~’i' the Xob.r Kghlfold Path 




TIjc ButliiA said, "Enter on tins Path .*11111 
nuke an end of sorrow : verily the P.ith lias 
been preached by me, who have found out how 
to quench the darts of prirf. You yourselves 
must make the effort : The Budhas are only preach- 
ers ; the Ihougtful who enter the P.ath arc freed 
from the bondage of the deceived.” 

What is (his Path thcivi* have already 
mentiond that this Path has Eight Divisions, namely, 
Right VIe\^ 8 , Right Aims &c. 

The Path has also four Stages, as follows:— j 
, /. J^irst When a man arrives at, a 

perception of the Four N^ble Truths, f viz, Suffering, 
the Cause of Suffering &c.,) he becomes 
converted. One can arrive at the perception 

of the Four Noble Truths by the help of one or 
more of the follow ing means, la) Companionship w ith 
the good Hearing of the Law (c), Enlightened 
Reflection, and (it) the Pmctice of Virtue While 
in this first Path a man becomes free successively 
(i) from the delusion of Self, (3) from doubt as to 
the Budha and hi« doctrines and from the belief 
in the efficacy of riles and ceremonies. 

2. Second Stage . — ^Thus freed from doubt and 
the delusions of Self and ritualism man succeeds 
in tliis Path iif reducing to a minnimum lust, hatred 
and delusion. 
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3. Third Sta^^e.—^\n this Path the last rem- 
nants of sensuality, malevolence being destroyed, 
not the least Ion* desire for oneself or wrong feeling 
towards others can'arise in the heart. 

4. Fourth Sta^e . — ^Tlie fourth is the Path of 
the Arahnts, the men set free by insight in which 
the saint becomes free from desire for material or 
immaterial existence;<from pride^and self righteous- 
ness and ignorance. 

This is the briefest possible description of the 
fjudhistic Religious System. This is the Process 
created by (lie Budha for the attainment of salvav 
tion ; Ihese.are the Steps built by Goutam to go up 
to the Temple of Eternal Peace and Rest. 

[ 7 ] 

We have already said that the Budha divided 
his followers in two distinct classes, namely the 
Order of Monks and the Boudlia Householders. He 
made elaborate rules for the members of^ bis Order 
and’most beautiful moral precepts for his lay fol- 
lowers. We shall now quote a few of his moral 
precepts intended for the Householders. 

The following are the chief duties of the 
householders. • 

“ Now I tell you of the life which a householder * 
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should lead, of the manner in nhich a disciple should 
conduct himself well. Such duties which are 
peculiar to a monk cannot be fulfilled by one who 
has a family." 

" Let him not destroy or cause to be destroyed 
any life ai all or sanction the acts of those who 
do so. Let him refrain from even hurting any 
creature, both those that arc Strong and those that 
tremble in the world.” 

''A disciple should refrain from zlenling any- 
thing at any place, should not cause another to 
%teal anything, should not consent to the acts of 
those who steal anything, should avoiJ*every kind 
of theft.” 

"A wise man should avoid inchastity a*? If it 
were a burning pit of li^e coals ; one, who is not 
able to live in a state of celibacy, should not commit 
adultry. 

“ When one is come to a royal assembly or an 
official enquiry he should not tell lies to any 
one, or cause any to tell lies or consent to the acts 
of those who telllies , he should »'oid e\ cry kind 
of untruth ” 

"The householder should not indulge in tutoxi- 
cathi^ drinks, should not cau'ie others to drink, 
should not sanction the acts of those who drink, 
knowing that it results in insanity " 
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The following general rules of a houschol'lcr's 
duties arc most beautiful. 

General Duties. 

I’.tRL.STS AND ClHLDkrN. 

Parents should-^ 

1. Restrain their children from vice. 

2. Train them in,vurtue. 

3. Have them taught arts and science. 

4. Provide them with suitable husbands, or 
<tiscs. 

, 5. Gi\c tliem their inheritance. 

The child should say - 

1. I will support them ttho supported me. 

2. I stilt perform famil/ duties incumbent 
On them. 

3. { will gu.ird their property. 

4. I will make myself worthy to be their heir. 

5. When they are gone, 1 will honour their 
mc.mory. 

PUPtI.S AND TCACUrRS. ^ 

The fit pits should honour their teachers. 
r. By rising in their presence. 

2. By ministering to them. 

3. By obeying them. 

4. By supplying their wants. 

5. By attention to instructions. 
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The teacher should show hts affect\oH to his 
pupils — 

1. By training them in all that is good. 

2. By teaching them to hold Icnowledge fast. 

3. By instruction in science and lore. 

4. By speaking well to them, to their friends 
and roropanions. 

5. By guarding them froTn danger. 

Husband and Wife. 

o 

The husband should cherish his wife. * 

1. By treating her with respect. • 

2. By treating her with kindness. 

3 By being faithful to her. 

4. By causing her to be honoured by others 

5. By giving her suitable ornaments and 
clothes. 

The wife should show her affection for her 
husband t—' 

1. By Joing her household works aright 

2. By being* hospitable to» kinsmen and 
friends. 

3. By being a ihastc and faithful wife. 

4. By being a thrifty housekeeper 

5 showing skill and diligiencc in all she 
has to do 

KJ « 
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FRirNDS AND Companions. 

JifffH zhould minister to his friends. 

*• By giving presents. 

2 By courteous speech. 

3. By promoting their interest. 

4. By treating them as his equals. 

5 By sharing with them his prosperity. 

Friends should shin’ their atdackment do him 

1. By watching over him when he is off his guard. 

2. By guarding his property when he {5 care- 
less. * 

' 3 By offering a refuge in danger. 

4. Byadliering to him in misfortune. 

5. By showing kindness to his family. 

Masters and Servants 
The master should provide for the teel/ore of 
his dependants. 

I. By apportioning work to them according 
to their strength. 

2 By supplying suitable food and wages. 

3. By tending them in sickness. t 

4. By sharing w ith their unusual delicacies. 

5. By now and then granting them holidays. 
Servants should show their attachment (o hint 

as follows ; — 

I. By rising before bim. 

By retiring later to rest. 


2. 
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3. Being content with \%hat is given to them. 

4. Working cheerfully and thoroughly. 

6. Speaking well of him. 

LAY.MEN AND THOSE DEVOTES) TO RELIGION. 

The honourable man ministers to mendicants 
and Bravihaas — 

1. By affection in act. 

2. By affectioi^ in words.* 

3. By affection in thoughts. 

4. By giving them a ready welcome. 

5. By supplying their temporal wants 

The monks should shoto their affection to htm-r- 

1. By dissuading him from Mce , * 

2. By exhorting him to virtue. 

3. By feeling kindly towards him. 

4. By instructing him in religion. 

5. By clearing np his doubts. 

6. By pointing the way to heaven. 

We can quote many more sucli beautiful pre- 
cepts, but we have hardly space for more It 
would suffice if we say almost all the moral precepts 
now observed all cA'cr the norfd did originate from 
the great Budha 

18 ] 

We shall now try to g.ve a short account of 
the great Order 
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I. Adntiisioit . — For admittance into the Order 
no other credentials were required than the mere 
«-ish of the applicant. lie had to state that he 
free from conlajjious disease, consumption and fits, 
that he ^\as niclher a slave, nor a debtor; 
and that he had obtained the consent 

of his parents. At first the candidate was admit- 
ted merely having Ids head |havcd, putting on 
the orange-coloured robc» and leading a retired 
life.’ 

® 3. 'No monks can cat solid food except 

between sunrise and noon and total abstinence 
from mloxicatiiig drinks Is obligatory. The usual 
mode of obtaining food is for the monks to lake 
his begging bn»I . and holding it in his hands to 
beg from house to house. He is to say nothing, 
but simply stand at the door. If any thing is pul 
into his bawl he utters a pious wish for the giicr 
and passes on. When enough has been given 
he retires to his place of residence to eat’ it.^ 
(Rhys. D.) « 

j. As for clothing, residence and occupations 
the Budha did not make any hard and fast rules. 
His monks used three pieces of the orange-co- 
loured cloths ; they could live « here they liked; 
they generally used to live In targe monasteries,, 
built by the lay followers. 
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The following might be said to be the daily- 
life of the Monks. 

‘He shall rise before day-light and wash ; then 
sweep the Vehara, (etch the*drinking water for 
the day, filter it and place it ready for use. 
Retiring to a solitary place, he shall then meditate 
on the regulations. Soon after, taking the begging 
bawl he is to fallow his'superior in his daily' 
round for food, and on his return is to bring 
uater for his feet and place the alms bawl before 
him. After the meal Is over, he is to wash thh 
alms baivl. About an hour afterwards he is to begin 
his studies from the book, or copy one 0^ them, 
asking his superior about passages he does not 
understand. At sun-set he Is again to sweep the 
Vehara and lighting a lamp to listen to the 
teaching of his superior and repeat such passages 
from the Canon as he has learnt. If he finds he 
has committed a fault he is to tell his superior. 
He is to be content with such things he has and 
keeping i^der his senses to grow in grace without 
haughtiness of bddy, speech or myid.' ( Rhys. D ) 

This is the Religion of the Budha. Let us now 
see what effect it made on the mankind in general. 

[9 ] 

For 45 years he passed every moment of his life 
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in mission wofks, in preaching; his gospels to all 
alike, in sending out missionaries to all directions, 
in org;anising the monasteries and colleges and in 
extending his religibn all over tlie world. His 
missionaries went as far west-ward as China and as 
far eastward as Europe; they went to the Tartary In 
the north and Cylon in the south. And the Budha’s 
religion was welcomed everv\vliere. People in 
hundreds and thousands hastened to enlist them- 
selves under his banner. The reason was not far to 
A'ck. His religion was thcsimplest and ike purest. 
In Jt all was equal, ~4here were no caste, no creed, 
no clask, no plebian and patrician, no Bramhan and 
Chandal: no distinction and dilTerence whatsoever. 
In his religion there were no costly sacrifices, painful 
mortifications, priestly persecutions and unintelli- 
gible mysticisms. His religion was all plain, all 
simple, all pure. In his religion purity and morality 
were valued and respected ; in his religion there was 
the universal love ; in his religion there was the hope 
for certain salvation for all. These were the reasons 
why his religion jvas welcomed wherever it reach- 
ed ; these were the reasons why man in every 
house, where a Budbist monk ever came to beg 
his food, adopted the religion of the Budha 

Such was the grand organization ‘ of his Order 
that after his death his followers continued his 




great works and spread his religion far and wide. 
India, from the hoary Himalayas to the island city, 
from the Indus to the Bramhj^utra, adopted the 
religion of the Budha. It spread out of India, — It 
covered all the countries as far as the Pacific Ocean 
in the east and the Mediterranean in the west ; 
it converted nil the people of Tibhet, Tartary, 
and of ^oulries as far NortR as the Arctic Ocean. 
The \\hole of Asia from sea to sea adopted the 
grand and sublime religion of the Budha. 

But these were the direct effiects of tjje Budha's 
preachings and his matchless missionaries' inde- 
fatigable works; but these were not all. His 
religion made indirect effects over the enlighten- 
ment and civilisation of Europe, — nay of the whole 
world. Christianity is but a child of Budhism. 
Jesus was brought up in Budhism and preached the 
adopted morals of Budhism ; the Christian apostles 
adopted all the rules of the Budhist Order of 
the monks. 

But this was not all. Seven hundred fifty years 
after the birth oT Christ a great man, welf-known 
in the Christian world as St. John of Damus- 
cas, \vrote a book, called “ Barlaam and Josaphat ' 

It is well-known that the story of “ Barlaam and 
Josaphat" bec.ame a most popular book during 
the middle ages. In the East it was translated , 
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Into Syriac, Arabic, Elhiopic, Armenian and 
Hebrew; in tbc West it existed in Latin. French, 
Itali.an, German, Enjjlisli, Spainsb, Ttobemian and 
and Polish. As e.nrly as 1^04 .\.D. it was tran'Iated 
into Ircbandic and laMcrJy into the I.ingu.acie of 
the Philipinc Islands. It is a avell-known fact that 
this most popular book helped to spread the 
kingdom of purity and tdrtua all over Europe. 
Perhaps « ithout the popular story of Josap!i3t,n htch 
A\ns read in almost c\ery household in Europe, 
Christianity would not ha%*c so soon spread over 
ll^b chilly lands of the West. But Europe and 
Christianity’ have honoured Josaphat; they have 
placed him in the rank of saints. In the Eastern 
Church eOlli August Is the St. Josaphal's day 
an^ in the Roman ^^artyroIogucm November 2/th 
is assigned to the Saint. 

Now who is this St. Josaphat ? The author, 
John of Damuscas, said that the Saint s\'as a son 
of an Indian king, but be became a hermit after- 
wards. He added that he heard the story from men 
who came from< India. It has *been now proved 
beyond all doubt (hat Josaphat, which means Budki- 
saliva, was no other than Goutam Budha of 
KapUavastu. (Read Muxmuller's, The Migration 
of Fables). The whole story of Josaphat is so 
similar with the life of the Budha as narrated in the 
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Lalitavistara tliat elllier the author of Jos.iph.it 
had read that book or heard the story from one 
who had read it and remcmcmhcrcd it so \\ell as 
to repeat it in all its details 

One thousands and three luindred ^ears lia\e 
passed away after the death of the great Biidha. 
His religion has changed beyond recognition; — 
his simple and pur« Gospels Ifavc been turned into a 
mass of unintelligible cannons But still one third 
of the human race adore and worship him as tlieir 
God, Though his religion has disappeared from 
India, yet he is not forgotten, nor is he dis- 
honoured or disrespected. He has bren acknow- 
ledged as one of the incarnations of God Though 
his religion is gone from India, jet the religion", 
which exist, breathe in the spirit of the great 
Budha And as for Europe,— time will come when 
she will acknowledge the debt of gratitude that 
Christianity owes to the religion of the Budha, — but 
still Budha lives amongst them in the person 
of their hovoured Saint, — ^Josaphat of India 
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have said that besides the four great men 
«-«who came to show us the path to heaven, 
there were a few more who graced India with 


their holy births and explained or preached 
the parts or the whole of tl»e Gre<\T Troth. We 
do not mean that these great men were lesser 


prophets ; it is impossible to make any distinc- 
tions amongst men in whom the great Spirit 
appeared for a particular purposci—a purpose 
only known by the unknowable Providence. But 
we know by the study of the lives and teachings 
of these great men that they appeared to explain 
the great truths, preached by Srikr?3hna and the 
Budha ; they came to explain away the differ- 
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cnccs th-it arose in their teachings; they were 
born to smoolhc down the quarrels that arose 
amongst the followers of various religions. 

' After a long life of missionary' works the nudh.a 
p.issed away ; but his religion did not disappear 
with him. His beloved followerh carried on his 
works and spread his religion far and uidc. 
About tbrcc hundred years Ifter his death, Asoka, 
the King of the Magadha, became an enthusiastic 
follower of the Budha and took every possible 
means and spent immense sum of. money to 
spread his religion. The whole of India from 
the Himalayas to the sea was covered with the 
religion of the Budha,— It spread out of India 
and extended as far cast as the Paccific Ocean. 
But extension of religion meant deterioration of its 
sital truths. Budha’s religion did not escape 
from the rusts that gathered round it in age As his 
religion extended over half of the world, as it 
passed through many a decade, it outgrew itself, — 
its vital truths, its simplicity, its purity, its best 
parts were forgbtten , it became a toniplicated 
atheism, — a mass of unintelligible dogmas and 
a superstitious idolatry The real .md true 
Budhism was gone. 

Budha's r'eligton had destroyed the religion of 
the Aryans, long before his Inrlh Snkri'hna’s 
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IcacJiings had fallen into oblivion ; and complicated 
philosophies and unintelligible theologies had reign- 
ed in the place of the s.icnp!est religion of the 
earth. The Budha was bom to revive the 
simplicity of religion. — he was born to revive the 
light that was gone out, — lie came to explain the 
great truths once preached, — but alas, his religion 
met with the fate thnt had befallen that of Sri- 
krishna? It fell into oblivion and was washed away 
by the flood of priestly bigotrj' and ignorant supers- 
tition. ^ 

• Within a thousand years after the death of Uic 
Budha, 'India had neither the religion of Skrikrishna 
nor that of the Budha. Simplicity in religion was 
gone. On one hand the Hindu bigotries and 
superstitions had raised up their heads and on the 
other the Budha’s sublimity had cowed down its 
head. On one hand God had been made into many 
manisfestatioos ; on the other He had been totally 
ignored and denied On one hand Pantheism had 
been introduced and on the other Ajheism had 
been let loose anjongstlhe masses. 

Can Ever-merciful Father of the Universe leave 
humanity in such an abject state of helpless- 
ness and miserj- ’ His great Spirit, ever fond of 
mankind, came down from the heave'n's height and 
.ippearcil in a in.m wh'' •^ved the spirits of the 
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Hinduism and nudliism from final deatli. He 
collected all the beauties, sublimities and trutlis of 
old Aryanisn and the dead Budhism in one place 
and formed them into a philosophy, a theology and 
a religion. This great man was Sankardcharjja. 
With him disappeared the unintelligible cannons of 
Budhism and philosophical dogmas of Hinduism. 

But he retained the vitiH truth of the Budha’s 
teaching, — namely “man by self-culture can become 
the God." Sankar's philosophy ^^as based on 
this truth ; he tried to pick up from every religion’s 
book this fundamental truth and wrote innumerable 
commentaries on the Hindu religious lidoivs to 
provq that every Sdstra proved his assertion. 
But the reason, for which Budha’s teachings finally 
landed on atheism, was equally good in the case 
of Sankar His religion, — ^at least this funda- 
mental truth of his religion, — was too unintelligible 
for the masses They grovelled as usual in 
darkness and lay drowned in superstition 

Thus tlif Spirit of the Ever-merciful Creator again 
had to come down and appear iij flesh and blood 
The man whose bodv was thus hallowed was named 
Rimanuja. He came to supply the want left 
unsupplied by Sankat , lie came to place before 
man an intcnigible and ronceiiable God It is 
imposMbh' for man to Un'iw il» uiihnowabi God — • 
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liiU unless iliry get a Cod lo love and to adore, to 
woTsInpand to pray, to thank and to praise, man 
rannol be liappy ; he has no escape from supersti- 
tion and Ignorance* RSm&nuja deified a hero,— 
perhaps llie greatest hero knoivn In that age. He 
placed Godhood on Rama and tried to /ill up the 
gap left unfilled by 

But alas, man loves to gfpvcl In ignorance 
and superstition ! SaHkarnnA Raminuja could not 
save him from liis downward course. India becami: 
rtir field for the grossest superstitions and ignorance. 

• Thus many a long year passed— India had 
no rcll};i’on,.s(i to speak. India’s greatest glor}*,— 
religion,— disappeared from her unholy land. , Just 
at this period a great religion entered India from the 
west, — it Mas Mahomedaoism. It was a religion 
that rose to destroy idolatry and to declare the 
existence of one Cod. India had fallen so low 
that she had forgotten the words of her own 
great sages and believed the cxislciicc of thirty 
three millions of gods and goddesses. She had 
fallen so low tljat she had to ‘learn this great 
truth from men that came from the wildernesses 
of the west. When Mahomedanism entered India 
it liad met with the same deterioration as the old 
religions of India. It had become* the creed of 
the wildcs-t and most fanatic race of men ; an<> 
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India passed through many a bitterest year under 
their invasions and rule. 

Once more the true religion made an attempt 
to raise up its head. Almost simultaneously the 
great Spirit of God appeared in the hallowed 
bodies of three great men. Rdmdnand rose in 
Benares and declared against the three great 
creeds of Hinduism, — namely priestdom, caste- 
system and idolatry. He declared against all 
pvjtts, sacrifices and worships,— he declared the 
universal brotherhood of man and love to God 
as the only means of salvation. • 

Another great man named Goritk Nath appear- 
ed ii] the Punjab ; he riclerated all that \>as 
said and declared by Rdmditand ; he preached 
against the priests, against the ca'ste-system, 
against the multiplicity of gods? He too declared 
the universal brotherhood of man in the world 
below and one God in heaven above ; but this God 
being unknowable by man, he declared that Siva 
was the onjy god to be worshipped. 

Still there walS idolatr)’,=— still .there was com- 
plication and multiplicity, — still there was supers- 
tition and priestly bigotiy, — still there were 
caste-system and a thousand other priestly tyra- 
nies. A man*rose from the lowest stratum of the 
society to declare that universal love was the 
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licr "ion in all the Sas/rns, anti Sankar learnt at 
rapid viidcs. It is ^aid tli?t nhen he wastnlyslx' 
teen, lie hcramc nyistcrof all the philosophies and 
llipolopics. Kone there was so learned as he In 
all Malahar^^nay In all Deccan. 

Rut (he young scholar had already got a big 
idea into his hu.ad. He had already perceived the 
chaos that pervaded nil through India in the matter 
of religion and philosophy. iVearly liftccn hundred 
vear« had rolled anay into the unknowable womb 
fjf Time after the death of the great Hudlia 5 his 
sihtple and sublime religion had detrior.atcd and 
fallen into the aby.ss of superstition and bigotry ; 
the old religion and philosophy of the Ar}an 8 had 
tried to raise up their heads: belli sense and non- 
sense, religion and .superstition, knowledge and Ig- 
norance, \Yfre struggling for- supremacy in a sea 
of clinas. Smdtzr clearly saw' through the dark- 
ness that reigned over the onCe-happy land of the 
liishh ; he feU for the most miserable stale in w liicb 
the once-glorlous land of ihe.'IrWJ had«fallen. He 
clelermined to sevivc^the light tliat was gone out : 
he resobed to clear out the thorny weeds that had 
co\cred the tree of knowlege, — he made up his 
mind to rcinoM* the rust from the weapon that 
woulil enable men to clear a passage througli, 
the juiigli- of ingor.ince to llic land of bII^^. 

\ 
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allow me to go away, — give me your permission ; 
if not, I give myself up anti 1 am drowned. 1 
sluili drown myseU before your eyes." The poor 
mother marked the determined look of her son, — 
s!ic had no other allernatne. She consented, 
•and Sanler carried fns mother on his hack and 
safely re.nchcd the other side of the streamlet. 

A few days after, Stanlar took farewell of Jus 
TTJolhcr and left Malabar. Tl^ere vas none but 
his poor' mother to weep and lament for his de- 
parture. He was an unknown and un-.‘arcd*'or 
orphan boy.— who was there to enquire where he 
went away Those, whose cars the piteous cries 
of his mother reached, cursed and called him names 
and walked .away from hU doors, ne'er to enquire 
how the poor widow fared. 

C 2 1 

For sixteen Jong years Sat:iar roamed over 
India,' — Irt'clling as f.ir north as the Hin^al.ayas.and 
wsitin^ all the xplebratcd pilgrimages and seats 
of ?carr>ing.^ ■ Hi% gre.lt mission-works are known 
bv tlifcitiame of * ‘^Conquests." He wrote Com-. 
nierirarles’'bn aImo«t ■ all .the Celebrated works, 
amortgsl' •wlitcli - his Commetntaries^'bn I'cdotla 
PLiIc‘tci[<ily‘X'^/>nhhiSil‘i and 'might be 
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mentioned. nc<idc<i Ihc Commcntnries, he wrote in- 
numerable orifjinal works in \cfses which are malcli- 
Icss in bwcclncs^fnclodyand thouglit Perhaps never 
in the history of .any literature a stupendous rtrlter 
like hint is found. He began to write when he 
was only i6 years old,— an age in which the 
majority of «ncn are known as mere boys ; he 
lived only iG years more, but within thi.s sliort time 
he wrote Commentaries on almost all philosophical 
and theological works extant, and wrote innu- 
merable original works. 

Tills was not all. He went to all the cclebcrtrtcd 
seats of learning then in existence irf India ffe 
challenged the learned men to discussion and 
argued with them till he was able to convert them 
to his opinions. He searched for the celeberatcd 
Hishis and sages, haunted them out in the jungles 
and caves and converted them to his way of under- 
standing Sasfras. ft is said that he did not )ea\e 
a single schohar or sage unconaerted ; liis philoso- 
phical cosquests arc unique in the world Thus 
he created order'out of choas ; llwis he lighted up 
the land where there was darkness and disorder, 

♦ thus he brought out a religion from the depth of an 
ocean \%hich was full of moss and reeds 

He did not allow the matter to rest here Like 
the great Btidha, he attempted to establish j 
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rclc"loiis (Jrilcr. lluilliaN monies nre cone, IjijI 
S/f»,b/r's are itiii to be fffjiid all otcr 

Indin. lie c»(aljlibli«:<i four gfc.it jnona'ilrics in 
four «!il 7 «:rent parts of Imlla.—one on the hill of 
Srin^tt^iri, called SatHj^agiri mat, oneal Divarka, 
called Saro/la mat, one al Srikhethra, called 
(lohurtlhan vial and one al Ilatlorikasrania, called 
'yosht til'll. We 'tliOiM mention here tliat his 
fh'Nciph^ and the dc'cipics of hii> dcsciple** founded 
{lll05^lhc^ ten and c»ery worlJp the 

name must helonjj to one of these mats. 

yiius Sankar pa-*scd sixteen years on mlsston 
^^o^lc'^, %'Mltiiy;» all parts of India, once only ^isitinff 
the sniilli to meet his mother n-hen she ^\as on her 
death bed, lie Hiiatly uvnt to Cashmere and 
passed the latter portion of Ids life in llic 
gtri mat. Only a few* months before his dealh 
he went to the and thence he proceeded 

to Kfdar i\’alh. There the great reformer, the 
matchless preacher and the wonderful philosopher 
died at the early age of thirty two to ih^ greatest 
grid of his mnurgerablc dcsciplc» and followers. 

Theuiiknown and ftneared-for orphan boy six. 
teen years ago Itft Ids mother's hut in 
Malabar and went to carve oat a new religion 
for humanity; he lived but sixteen^ )cars more, 
but sixteen jears were sulficicnl to tnake his 
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name known and re<ipectc<I in every Indian 
liouseliold ; ■sixteen years' works were sufficient 
to make the people deify f '*’ after Im’s dealfi. 
tic is now known in India as tlie incarnation 
of S/iiv/i. tic is still the great light with the 
help of nliich the Hindu theology and philo- 
sophy are read and understood. 

[ 3 ] 

He who has carefully studied both the Hindu 
and Bauclha Siisfras cannot but come ^ to "the 
conclusion that Siini/ir's attempt nas'io sate from 
final destruction the best gems of both the religions. 
In fact he tried to establish bv Iih e\lr.toriJInciry 
intellectual powers that the esaeuLC of both tiic 
Hindu and Dadha religions .are the same. He 
searched through all the Hindu philosophical 
systems to find out some simihanty of the Budha's 
philosophy in them. He found it in Vedanta 
and some»of the Cpanishadas; he forthv\ith wrote 
Commentaries on these wgrks, thcplaining them in 
the light of the Budlustit philoaupln The great 
Biidh.a declared iJial man by self-culture ran attain 
Budliahood , Saniar explained th.it the teaching 
of the Vedanta philosophy is that man bv self- 
culture can attain God he.id He retained the» 
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name of God to sa\e liis religion from atheism 
Inch was the out-come of the Budliism. Budha's 
philosophy was based on the great philosophy of 
Kapila ; — Sankar's Vedanta was also based on 
that of great KapUa. In fact a careful study of 
Sankar's Commentaries would clearly prove that 
he attempted to put the Hindu garb over the 
sublime and chaste philosophy of Gautnm Budha, 

Sant^r not onfy tried to save the philosophy of 
the Budha, but he tried to save his grand Order 
of religious monks, which was disorganised oiit of 
recbgni^ion. He rejected much that was un- 
necessary arfd urtsuited to the lime , ha introduced 
some new innovations which he considered abso- 
lutely necessary for the present circumstances of 
the society. A cursory view of Sankar's 
Order of 4'<7HK;i'<rj.4/ would show that it IS nothing 
but the old Budhislic Order revived in a new garb. 

Thus retaining the best gems of the religion of 
the great Budha and WTiticg elaborate and grand 
Commentaries on old works, SaniaM virtually 
destroyed the laot vistage of the crumbled down 
Budhism in India. But lie could not re\ive the 
religion of the pro-Budhistic Aryans, whose » 
works he commented. That was a task bc)ond 
the powers of humanity. The religion of the A'cd.i5 
and Ujianishads, and the religion of Snkrt^hnn — 




wliich was tlie outcome of the Vedas and tlie Upa- 
nishads, — were as mnth gone down into obIi\ion 
by the sad bavoc that the a<!-dcvouring Time 
made on them as the all-grand I^udhism. It 
was as much gone as the religion of the monks; — 
therefore SiViiar's religion, thougli introduced as 
the religion of the old .-lr}yts , — was naturally 
quite a , different thing from that of the religion 
of the Vedas or the Upanishads. ' 

But idolatry had taken such a strong hold of the 
people, of both the Dudhists and the Hindus, tl]/it 
even SartLar with all Ids great intcliccjual powers 
could not root it out from tndia. Perhaps he found 
it an impossible task, and therefore he thought it 
belter to create some order out of the great disorder 
in which the people used to worship and adore 
idols. It is needless to say lh.at considering the 
philosophy he preached, he could not ha\e any failh 
in idol or hero-worship, but he did not declare 
a crusade against the popular religion He 
rather adopted the popular beliefs, and in some 
of his mats he established tfie idol.s of S/mras- 
wati (Goddess of Learning), Sna and others, 
evidently thinking that the* could do no harm 
to men who had been freed from ignorance and 
would surely help men who were in ignorance in 
their attempt at self-culture 
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Thus Sanliar tried to pick out the gems of 
the philosophies and theologies of India; thus he 
tried to save the teachings of Srtkrishna and the 
Biidha ; thus he tried to string up the best jeivels 
of Budhism and Hinduism. Perhaps he ^^a5 the 
greatest preacher, and philosopher of India, next 
to Gautam Budha of KapUabostu. 







r 1 ] 

t BOUT two liundrcd jears after the death of 
Sankar, another great man rose tn save 
the true religion from drterioratinn and death. 
Before the birth of Sankar, and some 3 ears after 
*the death of Budhn, the religion of Stva rose 
to be the niOst prominent religion m India. 

• Innumerable works had been already written to 
sing the glory of Sha and his consort , hundreds 
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of temples had been built all over the country 
and many of the Budha Stupas had been con- 
verted into Siva's temples. With all Ills great- 
ness Sankar could not steer clear out of this 
strong-hold of Saivaism ; he did not venture, 
and perhaps he was not strong enough, to 
declare a crusade against the religion of Siva; 
therefore as soon as ^e was dead, he was accept- 
ed as the incarn-stion of Siva, and his words 
and verses were quoted to strengthen the already 
strong Saivaism. 

Though SanLar's philosophy was accepted by 
the learned, his religion \sas nnt accepted 
by the masses. His great Order of Sanpasa re- 
mained as he founded it, but the teachings he 
taught disappeared into oblivion. 

To destroy the .superstitious Saivaism which 
nas prevelent in India from end to end, and to 
bring simplicity and sublimity into the iinweildy 
mass of dogmas nhich were known to be Religion, 
— a great m.sn was again born in Deccan. To 
save the religion that was fouijded in the north 
on the b.vnks of x.hc*yamuna anti the Gauges, 
two men were born one after the other in the far 
south on the banks of the Krishna and the 
Kaveri. « 

This great mvn was He was born * 
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at a place called Pcrumber; Iiis father’s name was 
Keshaba and bis mother »v.is called Bbumi Devi. 
He was educated at Kanchipur in the Bejoynogore 
District and from that place he began to preach 
his new religion. Thence he went to a place called 
Sriran(;am, — where he lived for some years and 
wrote many works explaining Ids Religion and 
Philosophy. •» 

He then started on a missionery lour, defeat- 
ing on his way many le.irned men in pfdlo«ophi- 
c.al discussions and converting them to Ids opinions. 
He thus took possession of many Safva temples 
and introduced in these places the* wofhhip of 
Vish'itu. The bitterness between the worshippers 
of Vishnu znA Siva d.aily grew keener, till at last 
the king of Srirangam resolved to exterminate 
the worshippers. barely escaped 

with his life and took shelter in the kingdom of 
Karnat,ihfi king of which nas a Jaina. But he 
managed to convert the king and to make him a 
Vishnu WjOrsldpper. Tlie king built a great temple 
at a place, called Jadaba, where, Ramanuja lived 
for twelve years. 

At last he was Informed that his enemy, the 
king of Srirangnm, was dead He hastened to his 
own native land .and passed the remainder portion 
of his life in religious de\olions ^ 
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namely (») cleaning the temple (2) gathering flowers 
&c. for worship &:c. (3) worshipping the God (^) 
singing the name of the God and reading the 
Sastras and (5) lastly meditation, de\ntion &c. 

Although Itamanuja rejected the philosophies 
of both Saniaf and Budha, he apparently followed 
their methods of attaining salvation and 
establishing a religious ■Order. He followed 
Sankar almost to the letter in organizing 
his Order of dcsciples. He established a 
limited number of chief J/o/s, and the followers 
of his religion were bound to be attached to one 
or the other of tliese Matt. -Dut was 

a universal religion in India, whereas Ramanuja's 
Vattnavism never attained to that position. Sankar's 
MatSysitm has therefore become a universal 
system and is honoured and respected in every 
part of India. Uli Mats arc still to be found all 
over the country ; but it is was not the case with the 
Order that Ramanuja established. His religion 
never became popular in the north, and hardly 
there is one Ramanuja mat in thp country of the 
yamuna and the Ganges 

, But still there are to be found innumerable 
Mtf/j and temples In the Deccan, founded by/?«w/<7- 
or by his*desciplcs and followers. His is the 
chief religion followed bv the people from the 
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Vindia Range in l!ic north fo tLc dark bJce sea 
in ihe south. T^Iitlons of men and wcnen follon* 
his religion, and lie ^ worshipped and adored by 
thousands and Ihousands of people as an incarnation 
of Vtiknu. 
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1 ,„.„re.ich sublimity and simpboty o[ rcl.- 

It ruTtlmu the .Motp.! Empire uas in 
endency,-t'bun Jehangere and Snhjilian 
” , ”, oabi,-«beu the Malmmedan rel.g.on 
r d th; ribgmu ot the Hntdu, and both 
im hUle „eld to earl, other, that 
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Some say that Ramanand was a disciple of 
Ramanuja, but as he was bom some one hun- 
dred years after t|ie birth of Ramanuja, it is 
not possible that he was a direct disciple of 
the great man of the Deccan. But he was 
surely a follower of Ramanuja in his religion ; — 
he accepted his philosophy and tried to popularise 
the religion founded by him. 

It Is a pity that wc know very’ little of the 
history of Ramanand; his biographers delighted 
in fables and myths and wrote more about 
soibe of his disciples than about him. But It 
is certain that Ramanand lived in Benares and 
from that holy city he began to preach his reli- 
gion. 

He did not create a new philosophy, his was 
not a new religion- If he did anything new’, — it is 
his deification of the greatest hero known in India. 

It was he who deified Rama and introduced the 
worship of the great hero all over tlic northern 
India. • 

Any one, who will^akc the trouble to study his 
teachings, will come to the conclusion that his 
intention was to popularise the religion of Rama- * 
nitju. He did not write his books in Sanskrit 
as did Sankar and Ramanuja. All his works . 
were written in the popular languages of the 
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in f.ict lie tlicl nothing new. If he did any 
thing .ns rcg.'irds his Order of ascetics, it ^tas 
only a few reform.ntions tn the Order founded hy 
Ramanuja. These Orders were all founded 
after the great Order of Goutam Budha, and 
therefore whether they were founded hy Sankar, 
Rajnanuja or liamanand, they had hardly any* 
thing new in them. dJke the Order founded hy 
Sankar, ^\hich contained ten chief mafs, Rama- 
nand fi'fcd the number of his mats as seven. 
Each and every one of hts followers was bound 
to ( be attached to one or the other of these 
seven hiats^ The rcgubilions that were observed 
in these mats hardly deferred from those of the 
mats of Sankar. Thfy were and still are almost 
the same institutions they differed only in their 
gods ; the ascetics of the Sankads mats « orship 
and adore Siva as their God, whereas tho«e of the 
Ramanand mats worship and adore Rama 
as an incarnation of the god I'isltnu. Soth the 
Saiva and Vaisnava mats possess landed^propertics 
and are pre^ide^ o\cr hy, iilahants. A stranger 
will never find out their* differences so long he does 
not see the God that is worshipped in them. But , 
we should mention th.'it ascetics attached to 
the Ramanuja mats had to pass HiTough a very 
rigid life of descIpHne and privation, whereas 
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tlie a^cclks of ilic Itamanand mats have raibcr 
ai» ca<y life. In cv-crj* u'-l)' Raminand tried (o 
m.tlvc hr? more popuhtr .tod wiore sttftfde ; 

l\i< sole aim was to make religion an easier 
affair than wbat the pn'cit^ and philosophers 
made tl. 

Ramananti had twelve chief dibclples : they 
were picked up from ever)* ca«.te, from the liipjli 
caste Brahmin to the low caste Chandal, During 
his lifc*time and after hts death thes'c twelve 
celebrated men did more In spreadin" his religion 
than he could himself do. It U c\idcnt fromjllie 
castes 0/ his disciples that R.inung/id ‘did not 
recognise caslc*systcm, and people of every caste 
ancl creed tverc received by him in open 
arms, 

I'-acli and everyone of these twelve disciples 
had left undcstroyablc foot-prints on the .s.incls 
of time ; — hut one of them jrerhaps surp.issed his 
own master and teacher- He perhaps bevame a 
gre.atcr pian than ♦shat Ramanaitd was, — he- 
perhaps was much more hlcrssetl ^sith the celestial 
fire than any of his calJeai;ues or even his great 
Teacher. ft was Rreat Kaitr ; but before we 
narrate his life, we must briefly mention four other 
great men biio were considered lesser men m 
the following of /\at/iauaiid , hut who were 
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pcrlinps, if not Rrealcr hut equally i,Te.nt amongst 
llic twelve great deiaripics of Kamanand. 

■ [3] 

OXE of tiicsc four is Nara/i, the celebrated 
author of Bhaktamnt. The next is Shuradas, the 
greatest ballad writer «tid songster that was eter 
born in India. The next two arc matchless poets 
—now known all over the d%-iliscd world. One 
is Ttthidas, the author of the Hindi Ramayeina 
and^he other is Joydeb, the prince of lyric poesy. 

Nabnji was born in a very low caste family ; 
he was abandoned by his mother in the lime of 
a deadly famine and was left in the wood. He 
was found by two Vatsaava ascetics, who took 
him to their mat ; and (here the future author of the 
most celebrated biographical work that was ever 
written in northern India, was brought up. 

When he grew up he was attached to the mat 
and became a disciple of Ramanand. ^It is said 
that he wrote Dhaktamal by the* request of hts 
master and teacher. Navaji was not only a poet 
of an extraordinary character, but he was him- , 
self a saint, and his lose towards God and saints 
was unexemplary in the annals of Indi^. 

We know %err little of Shuradas, It is knowi^ 
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lliAt lie wa*; Iilfml and was tlic most popular port 
ofliis aj’r. Ui's tomb is to be found at a place 
called Sliibpuf near licnarfs. It is said lli.it 
lie was born in a Brabmin family and was for 
some time a Collector of revenue under tlie Mopul 
Emperor. But he gave a«.ay all the revenue to God 
Jfatiiintnofian in Itrindabana and sent boxes 
filled with stones to the Tinpcrial Court, He was 
Ihrown inlo the prison by K.ija Tcdermnl, but 
was set free by Akbar, for the Emperor look him 
for -a mad man. However Shurati<is became a 
Vaisnava ascetic and roamed over the^couftlry, 
composing and smgfng innomcrabV songs and 
balljvds which breathed the fire of love and spirit 
of heaven. 

Tulsidat >Yas born in a Brahmin family at a 
place called Ifajpnr near Chitrakut Hill. 
He became the Dcivan of the king of Benares, 
but at last became an ascetic and went to D>-inda~ 
bana. After travelling over many places he 
returned ^to Benares and wrote his celebrated 
liamayana. H*e wrote so^ne other works aUo, and 
p.issed the remainder of his life in the holy city 
of the Hindus. 

Joydeva w.is born at a place called Kendabilla 
in the Western Beng.il. Perhaps he is the greatest 
lyric poet of Indi.i lie was a Aerj poor man^ 
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hitt at last lie was forced to marrj" a girl uhosc 
f.illier left licr at the door of Ins poor hut. Hr 
lived a devotional li/e ift Iiis o«n native village, 
Init his sweet GHa Govittda was read and sung all 
over India from the mountains to the sea. 

Thus RmninantTs religion spread all over the 
country ; his disciples roamed over India and 
preached his religion amongst the masses ; his four 
great p<\rt*discipfcs did perhaps more to spread 
his religion hy their porsy and songs than any of 
his other followers. Thus within .a very .short 
perfod Ramannnd's, Vaisnavism, or it tvould be 
belter to cill his worship of Rama, became the 
most popular religion o( India. AUliotigh he and 
his diacipitfs recognised the otlier incarn.atIons 
of Vtshnu, they gave prondnentc to tliat of Rama 
and even to-day the major portion of his follower}, 
are the worshippers of iVtfwa and hie consort St'f/t 
and their friend the celebrated nionfcey-god Nanit- 
man. Ramanaud gave a heavy blow to Saivaism, 
though supported by the grand poesy aitd grander 
philosophy of Satfiar, a/id even to-day his Baisna- 
vism are to be found all over the Northern India. . 




•j^'AniR went furtlirr In making liie religion 
uA.- more simple and sublime lhan «hat Ins master 
and leather, Ramanand. could do. Rcnxanatid 
tried to keep to the rstuals'as much as was 
consistent with his principles, but Kabir went 
thoroughly against all rituals and all formalities. 
His religiotv nas a religion of simplicity, his 
motto was love and his means of sahation was 
devotion to God and God alone j 
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Tiie life of Kahir is covered with myslerj% 
^Ve know almost nothing of his life and career. 
Wc have his teachiggs, collected in many works 
which were written and composed^ in the most po- 
pular language. His popular verses are repeated 
even to-day in almost ever)- hottse-hold from the 
frontier of Bengal to that of the Punjab. The 
events of his life have sunk into oblivion, but 
his sweet, instructive and devotional verses are 
never to be forgotten. 

ft IS sai<f that he was born of a Bramhi'n 
girl-widoiv, uho to hide her shame left him in 
a jungle. Here was be found by an weaver, 
named Nuri, who was going with his «ife to 
attend an invitation in a neighbouring village. 
The couple took compassion on the forsaken 
baby : they took him to their home and there 
they brought him up as their own child. 

We know nothing of him till he became a 
disciple of Ramanand. It is evident that from 
his very boyhood he ^^•as a sort of *reirgIous 
maniac. Though his foster father got liim married, 
vet he wac not very much attached to home and 
family. He used to roam over the holy city of * 
Benares, and one day be forgo^ to- return 
home aod passed the night on the steps 'of one . 
tJt \\\s ghautz of the holy Ganges.' 
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When he was lhas sleeping on the steps of 
the tlie great preacher and dexotce. Rama- 

tianj, came to bathe where he was asleep. It was 
still dark, and the great teacher did not sec 
the sleeping Kahir and placed his foot upon 
his breast. As soon as he found that he had trod 
upon a human body, he cried out "Rama, Rama." 
Kabir started up and cned oat “I hare found it at 
last." 

Ramanaiid marked the peculiarity of the man, 
brought him to his mat and tliere on that very 
d.ay Kahir was formally initiated into the religion 
of thft great teacher. We do not thow how long 
Kabir remained true to the religion of hia Guru. 
Most likely he began to preach his own religion 
after the death of his mtislcr. Whatexer be the 
fact, whithln a very short lime Kabir became a 
greater man than Ramanand, and his religton be- 
came more powerful than any religion then in 
existence in India, 

He passed the remainder portion of his life 
in preaching Tiis religion, but his system of 
preaching was novel. He did not preach, but 
sang his religion in popular verses : his teachings 
were all told in songs and ballads , he never 
asked any body to follow him, but roamed over 
the country singing his songs which condemnedj 
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aII formalities and all ritualism. He had no caste, no 
creed ; he had no worship, no adoration ; he had no 
idols, no mythology ; — he sang the praise of God 
and God alone. He boldly declared the universal 
brotherhood of man and the uselessness of all ^ 
religions. His creed was love, — love to Nature 
and Nature’s objects, and from Nature’s objects 
to Nature’s God. * 


12 ] 

There are innumerable tales and Tables told 
aboMl f^abir^, but many oC them ate undout^edly 
the creations of his admirers, but one of these 
stories are told by all his biographers and can 
be cited as a side-light to his great character- 

Kabir used to Ih'c with his wife Lot in a 
grove outside 'the city, and the only work 
that he used to do was to feed the ascetics 
and devotees Avho used to come to his 
hut. But he was a beggar himself and often 
had to face the want of means \o perform his 
favourite avocations. One day he had nothing.— 
hut he had a score of hungry ascetics and beggars 
at Ills door. He was \en* moody and a little 
restless. His good wife marked his down-c-ast look 
•^nd asked the reason of hw anxiety. Habir told 
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torrents. “ My sweet love," .said lie, " I never 
expected to meet you lo-niglit. How have. you 
come liere in buch blorm and rain? How have jou 
conie —you arc not drenched, — you have not a bit 
of mud in your feet:** ••Sir." replied the devotee's 
wife, " My husband has carried me on his shoul- 
der.” '‘Your husband!” cried the youngman, 

“ Your husband has brought you to we I" 

He fell at her feet, called her his mother and 
ran towarbs the place where Kabir was standing. 
We need not say. from that day the banker’s son 
became one of the most devoted followers of the 
great man. • t 

[ 3 ] 

AFTCR a life of devotion, fCabt'r passed away at 

a place, called J/a.far. He might be called (he son 
of the great God; he was not of one religion or of 
one nation ; his home was the Universe, his brother 
was mankind and his great father was Ihe-father of 
Heaven. Therefore when he died his body was 
claimed by both the Hindus and the* Mohamedans ; 
—the two creeds that were at loggerheads since 
they met on the land of the five rivers. No greater 
proof of his spirituality could there be, than the 
fact ol Manomedans’ and Hindus’ claiming his 
Jjody as their on n. 


It is said that there.would have been a great 
battle fought between the Hindus and the Maho- 
medans over his body, — the king of Benares 
\s’ith thousands of Hindus wanting to burn 
the body, and BIzli Khan with thousands of 
Mahomedans wanting to bury it. But it is said 
that at this crisis A'ai/r’f apparition appeared and 
asked the assembled Hindus and Mahomedans to 
take off the cloth that co\*ered the corpse. It 
was done, and a large quantity of Bowers were.seen 
under it. 

Half of the Bowers were then, taken hy* the 
king df Benares and burnt on the bank of the holy 
Ganges. The ashes were then buried and a mat 
w'as raised at a place which is known by the name 
of Kahir Ckoxira, the great pilgrimage of the 
foJIoivers of Kabtr, TIic other half of the floivers 
was taken by Bizli Khan and was buried at 
Magar, where he died. A mosolum was raised 
over the grave and it is still considered as one of 
chief pilg?images of the Mahomedans. Never in 
the world’s history lht,*sam^ man has been 
thus deified by two great antagonistic religions 

We now quote one two of the moral precepts 
of Kabir , 

I. The life is passed in turning the bead, — 
but the darkness of. the heart is not dfstrojed.> 
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L'*Avf nfl turion;* Wads in your linnd, but turn 
tbc bi:.i(!s of your mind. 

2. Tlie man who has tratelird ns far as flarid- 

svar, carried torn clothes uelghin^ ttro mnunds 
and ro.Tmed over the country secinjj various 
pllt'rim.aj'cs.has j;ainecl nothing if he has no devotion 
to fjod. The man who has gone to I\aha, and 
nindr his o!iescieneelherp,biit has not flc«troved the 
hypocrisy of his mind and has no devotion, fi.ss 
gained nolliing hy seeing the holly Kaba. The 
man who has reail Ihsto and GoUstha, hut lias 
nftt‘ iinderstopcl the lies of Sand!, has gained 
nothing' hy being a great scholar. * 

3. f .nin fond of the words of my svveeldienrt 
(God) and my mind gets no rr>n-*olation if any * 
body tries to console me in other v\.vvs. Jfjou 
make the H*-!! lie on a golden cot and give him 
.ambrosia to drink,. it is sure to die in no time. 
The diamond seeker can only understand the 
v.vlue of the diamond. Kabir says he, who has 
gained devotion, can only get God. ^ 




